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FOREWORD 

The most attractive road in the town is the road 
that leads away from it. It holds the mystery of far 
horizons. It is the road of wayfarers, nature lovers 
and children. The tramp finds a home on that road, 
and it holds a lure in the pleasant days of the year 
even for case-hardened devotees of stone pavements, 
and the over-civilized. 

The majority of us live in the borderland of the 
country, for the town still works its spell in the midst 
of fields and gardens. We go abroad occasionally to 
gaze on the strange and wonderful, we return home 
to find rest and peace in the near and familiar. Every 
country, however plain and featureless, will appear 
beautiful to us if we have the seeing eye, the hearing 
ear, and the loving heart. We shall need no high 
priest of nature other than a real country boy, who, 
if we make friends with him, will reveal to us inter- 
esting things we never knew, or have forgotten, for 
the country boy is the first and oldest devotee of the 
"good out-of-doors." 

Most of the great poetic naturalists who have writ- 
ten for our instruction and delight have lived and 
studied and observed in simple scenes, and unpictur- 
esque regions, with nothing marked or peculiar about 
their charms — just common dirt, stones, trees, brooks, 
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8 FOREWORD 

wayside weeds and flowers. They have made new dis- 
coveries in places long settled, thoroughly known and 
explored, and have become pioneers of a new kind of 
knowledge teaching us that beauty, wonder, and inter- 
est, lie just outside our own door. 

Old Fabre, the wonderful Frenchman, found in a 
small garden in a remote province ample material for 
his studies of insects to fill five or six fascinating vol- 
umes. 

Thoreau found all the inspiration he needed for a 
delightful volume on the banks of a small, common- 
place pond within a mile or more of the town where 
he was bom. 

Richard Jeffries found the English Midlands, plain 
farming country, an infinite source of delight richly 
stimulating to his poetic nature. How much we owe 
to these men and to others like Burroughs and John 
Muir, who have taught us that to get the good of the 
country we must be at home in it, not an exile, not 
simply an endurer of its dullness, but one who though 
an humble observer comes gradually to discover the 
rich treasures it reveals to those who love it. 

The borderland I have attempted to depict is a sim- 
ple place of forest shades, rough pastures, humble cow 
paths, brooks singing over stones, trees where many 
varieties of birds nest in safety, wild berry patches, 
and the homes of squirrels and rabbits — just such a 
country, small featured and humble as lies between 
the open world and the town. 

If we pitch our tent, or build our home in the cotm- 
try with the idea of making it a home of the spirit as 
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well as a shelter from the elements, it must make life 
braver, more cheerful, and content, richer through a^ 
philosophy of hope and trust that sees in the visible 
world a temple where we come to worship the divine 
creative principle, a world teeming with interest and 
suggestion in every atom it contains. 

In the throes of agony, the terrible convulsions 
through which the nations have passed, or are passing 
where can we find peace and rest for our perturbed 
spirits if not in this temple not made with hands where 
in the great silence we may hear the whisper "Be still 
and know that I am God?" 



THE BORDERLAND 
OF COUNTRY LIFE 

THE COUNTRY MOUSE 

When the ground grows moist and soft in the 
spring, with its good brown, inviting look and delicious 
odor, there is something in the sun, the air, the invita- 
tions of sky and earth, that makes it a delight to dig 
and delve, though you possess but a few square feet 
of soil. Then the thought of pulling weeds and plant- 
ing in that matrix so willing and eager to make things 
grow becomes almost a passion. You feel that inspira- 
tion will enter into you if you can get hold of a garden 
trowel or a hoe. Then transplanting, rearranging, 
laying out little beds, seems a work especially blessed 
by heaven. 

Adam and Eve must have felt this bewitchment with 
the soil after they were expelled from Eden for their 
good; for Eden, it appears, was a finished place. It 
had all been planted and arranged to perfection by an 
overruling power. No weeds could enter there, though 
Satan was permitted to creep in. Every dead leaf had 
been gathered, every stone removed, and the lawns 
were kept in perfect order by a celestial lawn-mower. 
The hedges were beautifully trimmed, the flower beds 
arranged so that every blossom was sure to take a 
prize in a flower show. If there had been a few weeds 
to pull and some rough comers to clear out and re- 
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12 THE BORDERLAND OF COUNTRY LIFE 

claim, doubtless poor little Eve would have behaved 
much better than she did in the end. 

I conclude that it was pure ennui that upset Eve, — 
having a garden given her with not a thing to do in it 
but smell the roses and lie indolently in the shade. But 
when Eve got outside in the world where she could 
make her own little garden, plan it, and arrange it 
just as she pleased, she became a model wife and 
mother. 

The joy of a garden lies in really possessing it, in 
feeling you are its creator, that you know its every leaf 
and bud, and have watched the miracle of their birth 
and growth. The potato you have raised, when it 
comes to your table, is no longer a potato, but a speci- 
men of your cooperation with nature in the production 
of a wonder. When we begin to garden for ourselves, 
it is curious the antipathy we acquire toward certain 
plants. 

An old friend of mine, a very amiable and even- 
tempered person, tells me there is one thing she hates, 
even sometimes to the point of using strong language, 
and that is burdock. Long before there is a blossom 
in her yard the big impudent leaves come up and dis- 
port themselves, the long tough roots sink into the 
ground with the determination not to be dislodged. 
Yes, we may count burdock as one of the great enemies 
of the peaceable, I may say pious, amateur gardener. 
It is a huge thing that advertises itself brazenly, like 
one of those pictorial signboards along the railway one 
so longs to attack and break up with a hatchet larger 
than little George Washington's. There are other things 
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less conspicuous, but more subtle than burdock, like 
inch or knot grass, that goes hitching along and clings 
with its persistent tough toes like grim death. If it is 
a sin to hate inch grass and plantain, then I am a great 
sinner. 

There are other unbidden things that come sneaking 
into your garden that you have a kind of affection for, 
at least you can find excuses for the intrusion. Dan- 
deHon is one of these, and the dear little bright eye, if 
it does crowd the lawn grass seed, is almost welcome. 
I can remember how years ago I loved Lowell's 
poem, — 

"Dear common flower that grows beside the way, 
Fringing the dusty road with harmless gold." 

There is no flower that brings back one's childhood 
more vividly. 

The aim of small gardening is to take you out of 
doors early, — say, the end of March, while there still 
may be little spittings of snow in the air, and the 
breeze is clean and sweet with the early tang, as if 
thrice bolted in the purity of Arctic regions. Un- 
less you have some errand to take you out, you will 
miss many things worth observing. The great rains 
of this spring have washed the earthworms out of the 
ground in large numbers. The birds are having a 
carnivorous feast; that is, plumping them at sight. 
The grackle (crow blackbird) comes in flocks amount- 
ing to hundreds. Their gregarious habits are curious 
to watch. They keep always by themselves, associat- 
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ing with no other bird, whether from pride and ex- 
clusiveness or suspicion arid distrust I do not know. 
It is possible that they may consider themselves the 
four hundred, or the four thousand, of the feathered 
tribes. 

Did you ever notice that much of the conversation 
of birds is monotonous, an endless repetition, and has 
in a way resemblance to the chatter of sociable women 
at a tea meeting, where, if you stand outside the door 
and listen, you only hear a confused twittering, cheep- 
ing, piping, and cooing, with now and then a shriller 
note ? Rare liquid song is only occasional among birds. 
There are only a few great singers, and even the good 
voices are not so numerous as we imagine. Even the 
best are not always in a mood to pour forth a stream of 
pure melody that enchants the air and entrances the 
listener. But, oh, how they love to talk! Some are 
melancholy, like the screech owl and the pewee, or 
plaintive, like the wood dove; others are hilarious, 
and, as I believe, fond of joking in a loud cheery voice, 
like the meadow lark. Of course there are some few 
birds that mope and are low-spirited, but the majority 
are optimistic and full of hope. More than all I love 
those little, dreamy, reflective notes when they are 
meditating on bird destiny or thinking up poetry for 
their sweethearts. Sometimes in the dim gray and 
opal of a mild spring morning I hear the birds convers- 
ing gleefully, and in my half-dreamy state I imagine 
I hear them making polite inquiries as to neighbor's 
health and how the children are coming along, and 
if they have turned vegetarian on account of the high 
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price of meat. It is all so human, just like ''us." They 
think everybody must be interested in their little af- 
fairs. I don't suppose there are any unmarried ones 
among them who find this birdy talk a bit tedious. 

I have observed that the people who love flowers are 
kindly natured, gentle, and sweet-tempered. Flower 
lovers when they meet always have something pleasant 
to converse about. Then what is so graceful as the 
gift of flower seeds, bulbs, and plants passed over the 
garden gate? There are many lonely women who find 
flowers their best friends. Flower culture allies them 
with the most beautiful, graceful, and exquisite of 
their sex, who live surrounded by their favorite blooms 
and cannot dispense with the influence of flowers. 
There are some who are willing to starve themselves a 
little in order to see roses and lilies blooming in their 
windows in January. 

The picture comes back of the cheery, bright-eyed, 
apple-cheeked old women one sees so often in neat 
English cottages, where the windows are bowers of 
familiar blooms, — geraniums, pansies, climbing roses, 
and a thousand others. One can but believe there is 
some close connection between those happy, contented 
old faces and the pretty wreaths about the windows. 

Now in a very few days the feet of young girls and 
school children will pass into the forest on a hunt for 
the first wild flowers. Even now some shy beauties, 
like fragile wind flowers and the purple violet, are 
blooming in mossy dells and on dry uplands. Later 
will come the wild azalea, the columbine, the lady 
slipper, and the mysterious lupine. The delicate crea- 
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tions half-buried in dead leaves, little bunches of shy 
loveliness, have a fascination no garden flower can 
impart. Those, as Shakespeare says, — 

"That come before the swallow dares 
And take the winds of March with beauty," — 

seem bom out of the dream of spring and allied to the 
spirits of beautiful children, who sometimes, as we 
imagine, wander back to the loved play-places of their 
earthly Uf e. The poets have sought to find the choicest 
words to express their love of these darlings of the 
spring, and still no words can express the sentiments 
they awaken in the soul. 

The country mouse is always curious about the new 
neighbors who move into near-by houses at this time 
of year. It is exciting — ^the coming of new neighbors. 
We secretly expect to find remarkable persons hidden 
away among them. But of course we scan their 
clothes, for clothes stand first in the order of judg- 
ment. Do the ladies wear hobble skirts, or are they 
plain and genuine in old-fashioned expansiveness? 
To the cold-hearted, indifferent city resident the new 
neighbors mean nothing. You stare at them from your 
doorstep, and they stare back at you and say, "I won- 
der if those people are nice?" Niceness is the measure 
of people next to clothes. 

But in the country it is different. A strip of green 
lawn, a flower bed, a few trees, unite you to the neigh- 
bor by the ties of nature. The neighbor's cat and dog 
may be elements in your life of special importance. 
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The children may raid your front yard or they may 
be little angels in short frocks and knickerbockers. 
The very person who at this moment stands on the 
doorstep and surveys her little domain may bring you 
untold sweetness and light. I see the moving van at 
the new neighbor's door. The furniture is going in. 
Yes, the things look nice. I think they will do. 



EVOLVING A FLOWER GARDEN 

When the first warm days of spring come, a desire 
awakes in us to dig in the earth. It is as instinctive 
as the impulse of peepers to sing in the pool or of 
robins to build a nest. The soil looks mellow and f ruc- 
tuous. It seems so easy to work, only a small outlay 
of strength and patience is demanded. Great business 
is going on in the ground, the air, the sunbeam : why 
should you not share in this delightful activity? The 
bluebird flits through the oak-tree like a streak of azure 
glory, but its presence is not necessary to tell us that 
the land of happiness is here if we have open senses 
and a loving heart. 

People sing now who are never caught singing at 
any other time. The hunter and teamster let out 
raucous voices to express emotions they do not under- 
stand. The errand boy whistles ragtime terribly off 
the key, but the sound is almost as pleasant to listen 
to as the piping of birds, because it expresses the 
bubbling joy of spring. Long before the maple keys 
have fallen and even before the catkins have quite dis- 
appeared the garden fever comes upon you, and, even 
while north winds are cold and nipping and the earth 
a brown waste, you begin to dream of the flowers not 
yet bom, to smell with the nose of your imagination 
the odors of heliotrope, mignonette, and sweet peas, 
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to view the enchanting colors of orderly garden beds 
your own hands have sown, planted, and tended. 
Hedges of old-fashioned flowers shimmer before your 
eyes, crimson ramblers and honeysuckle at will. You 
live in a little paradise of bloom .and fragrance created 
by a vision and a dream. . 

This ideal form of gardening is the easiest and most 
delightful of any. It is unattended by backache or 
strained knees, and jumps delightfully at results with- 
out any of the unpleasant intermediate steps. At last 
you come down from the empyrean to hard facts, you 
look at your little patch of land, perhaps not much 
larger than a pocket-handkerchief, and, if you are a 
lone woman floriculturist, you sigh at once for a man, 
a skillful, clever, handy man, that delightful, indis- 
pensable being, a man who knows how to make a gar- 
den-bed, and has some knowledge of plants, — not any 
chance, clumsy person, who cannot discriminate "purs- 
ley'' or plantain or the diabolical burdock from ver- 
benas or lily of the valley. But, this desirable being 
not coming to hand for a dollar and seventy-five cents 
a day, you arm yourself with a pair of old gloves, a 
garden trowel, a hoe, and a watering-pot, and go out 
to see what you can do with your weak, feminine hand : 
you reflect on the dignity of labor, and are consoled 
by the fact that Adam and Eve never amounted to 
much until they were driven out of Eden and obliged 
to make a garden for themselves^ with only such provi- 
dential interference as sun and rain afforded. Stones 
prove the first great drawback to your ecstatic vision. 
You have had the ground cleared time and again, but 
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the first smart shower washes up a fresh crop. Deu- 
calion and his wife, in the old classic myth, seem to 
have been troubled in the same way ; but they threw the 
stones behind them, and they became men. Alas ! that 
easy mode of creation is no longer in vogue. My 
ground, owing to the stones, has rather a measly ap- 
pearance, — stones struggling with tufts of grass for 
the ascendancy. 

Various queries present themselves to the mind of 
the tyro who knows nothing practically about garden 
making, but believes that, like reading and writing, it 
comes by nature : you remember that planting a seed 
is an act of faith almost as sublime as the attempt to 
move a mountain. It gives an ideal perspective to 
your work that is very helpful when you are quite 
fagged with the toils of your garden. There are com- 
mon, well-known facts we have to discover for our- 
selves when we come to do practical work. Surprise 
seizes you over the great number of enemies that de- 
velop to ravage the products, useful or ornamental, 
of your garden. Weeds develop by the day, but plants 
only by the week. Plants have delicate and slender 
roots ; but weeds, long, fibrous, tough ones. Weeds 
come up unblushingly, and stare you in the face with 
a healthy grin of defiance, so to speak. They love to 
choke the prettiest denizens of your borders, but a 
flower was never known to choke a weed. The weed 
always moves in the night, but the flower requires sun- 
light and warmth. It often requires to be petted and 
coaxed along; but the weed is a hardy, brazen thing 
that asks for no coddling, only standing room on the 
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earth. Push will do the rest. There are striking 
analogies in all this to the finer and coarser types of 
human beings, and, while striving to repel the weeds 
and to encourage the flowers, one falls into a singular 
vein of philosophizing. 

Then the creeping, crawling, flying, boring enemies 
furnish a subject of endless suggestiveness. Are the 
lovely, useful things that grow out of the ground Na- 
ture's pets, or does she favor the weeds and little beasts 
that feed on the flowers? The doctrine of the survival 
of the fittest teaches us that she is strictly impartial, 
looks on to see a fair fight and no favor, and the 
result seems at times to prove that the grub and the 
weed are the fittest to survive. But somewhere in the 
great struggle, when despair has nearly seized you, 
when the fight seems lost and your garden looks like 
a dead root in dry ground, there comes relenting. The 
soft, vaporous clouds gather, and broodingly overhang 
the earth; the forest tree branches thicken with pale 
colored buds; the grass takes on a vivid green; old 
cherry trees flutter all over with little blossoms, like 
tiny white butterflies; garden shrubs break into rich 
and delicate bloom, pink, crimson, pale yellow, and 
vivid red. A gentle, caressing rain falls into the bosom 
of the ground, and makes it mellow and productive; 
and your poor, little, stony garden gathers a gleam 
of something like a smile. A bunch of pansies has 
come into blossom, a daisy holds up its snowy head, 
the lilacs are struggling into leaf. Perhaps a daf- 
fodil or a narcissus or snowdrop offers itself to your 
hand. What delight now to feel that beauty, after all. 
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IS the winner; that old Dame Nature loves to create 
beauty, though she often seems so alien to your feeble 
efforts! All your aches and pains seem as nothing 
now. The great reward has come. Those few sunny 
or pale blossoms in your little patch breathe more 
sweetness than whole acres of rare bloom would 
breathe to you untouched by your hand, undeveloped 
by your energy and persistence. You have assisted at 
a miracle, have been taken into partnership with in- 
finite creative power. The magic of it all seems more 
wonderful, more divine, because you have watched the 
process of germination and unfolding. It will con- 
vince you that God loves beauty, cares for it tenderly, 
and has made it the crown and glory of. his material 
world that must ever bear a spiritual significance. 



COUNTRY WOES AND DELIGHTS 

Of all country delights there is none so refreshing, 
so blissful, so renewing as sleep. No wonder thou- 
sands of harassed, hot, perspiring city men make a 
journey of from twenty to forty miles daily, just to 
get a good night's rest in the pure country air, where 
the absolute quietude and peace soothes and heals ex- 
asperated nerves and weary brains. 

Who would not celebrate these delicious cool nights, 
when little touches of freshness and fragrance fill the 
air, to make one dream of beds of thyme and old- 
fashioned gardens, scented with lavender and rose- 
mary, and, oblivious of age, if you are old, carry you 
back to the days of childhood and youth? Mysteri- 
ously the moonbeams enter, gliding in with the odors 
of growing things, all the subtile influences the night 
liberates and sets afloat. The moonbeams steal 
through the curtains and quiver on the floor. Then 
softly, gently, you are lifted from your base in the 
reality of all familiar things in the room, the murmur- 
ing wind, the rustle of young leaves, the peeping of 
young birds uneasily in the nest, the flitter of an in- 
sect's wings against the pane, the piping of frogs. 
Something takes you up soundlessly and shoves your 
little bark into the unknown river of dreams. 

The moon has not completed its journey when you 
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awake. It hangs white and wan in the heavens. But 
the merry light of the spring morning shines in at your 
eastern window, and the bluebirds, robins, and song 
sparrows are all trilling together. You rub your eyes 
and say, "Ah, what a good, what a blessed sleep, 
watched over and guarded by the angel of the dark." 

We have had wild blossoms and wood flowers in 
great abundance this year. The forest has been heaped 
with the pinky blossoms of the wild azalea and the 
snow-white drifts of the dogwood, but the vandals 
have been as selfish and ungrateful as usual toward the 
good gifts of Nature. The more she fills her lap 
with blessings for her human children, the more they 
ravage and desolate her domain. They have pillaged 
this year more than all that had gone before, simply 
because the great abundance stimulated the spirit of 
reckless waste so eminently American. They have 
pulled up the roots, broken down the bushes, trampled 
and killed the tiny delicate creations of the forest, until 
next year there probably will be little to show in the 
way of bloom and wild beauty. Our extravagance and 
ruthlessness in the use or abuse of nature's bounty is 
certainly appalling. 

The children learn to be freebooters and marauders 
of the woodlands almost before they are out of baby 
clothes. They are not taught that it is wicked to rav- 
age other people's property and strip the dells and 
hillsides of all their charm. This destruction, so need- 
less and heartless, robs the spring of some of its de- 
lightsomeness. But worse than all is the loss of dear 
and beloved trees. The white oak scale has been at 
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work in our woods and groves to destructive purpose. 
It is terrible to hear the great trees one has cherished 
long and tried to save crashing down prostrate in 
death. The way in which these towering giants suc- 
cumb to a little invisible enemy, a thing only to be dis- 
covered by the havoc it makes, is very discouraging. 
It is curious how the tree degenerates under the in- 
sidious attack. The bark becomes unhealthy, the leaves 
fall, the limbs have a grooved and withered look, the 
very root partakies of the malady. Like a cancer eat- 
ing into the human body, the whole organism is dis- 
eased. 

There are few native trees now that have not their 
own special destroyers, and the struggle to save them 
is incessant, — a fight for life. The village built in a 
vigorous native forest through which Washington 
once marched his beaten army has owed much of its 
charm, its special pride, to its forestry. The superb 
chestnut growth once sprinkling the forest in all direc- 
tions has been slaughtered by the insidious insect that 
came and struck the noble veterans with death. No 
longer do the lofty chestnut crowns show their pale 
clustered bloom along the hillsides in July, where they 
were of special interest because of their late blos- 
soming. 

The numerous elms, both the English and New Eng- 
land varieties, have been sadly decimated, but vigor- 
ous spraying has saved a remnant. The maples, too, 
those good old-fashioned shade-tree stand-bys, have 
not come out unscathed. Many of them, like the oaks 
and chestnuts, have gone to make unromantic fire- 
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wood. When our great trees fall, we mourn as with- 
out hope of ever seeing others take their places. It 
takes generations of sun, and dew, rain, warmth and 
cold, to produce one of these grand organisms. They 
are our friends and comforters all the year round, 
their winter beauty hardly excelled by their summer 
loveliness. Our affections are entwined with the very 
fibers of their roots, and it is like a death in the family 
to have one of these veterans destroyed. 

Why is it that parasites ravage only those things 
dearest, most useful to man, — shade trees, fruit trees, 
the cotton and corn, the wheat and our roses and 
lilies, — while neglecting to attack weeds and poison- 
ous growth ? It is not only a fight with Nature, it is 
a fight for Nature. Cultivation, care, and nurture 
seem to whet the appetites of multitudes of destroyers. 
The world is filled with the talk of international peace. 
Who will save us from those international pests that 
enter our ports insidiously, paying no duty, creating 
no comment, until their fatal work begins, — ^pests like 
the gypsy moth, that came without invitation or wel- 
come, and refuse to depart, though we would gladly 
have them carried back to the places whence they came. 
Unfortunately these devastators of our woods and 
fields cannot be sent back as undesirable, non-self-sup- 
porting aliens. 

Long years ago we heard of the ravages of the Hes- 
sian fly brought over by the mercenary troops of Great 
Britain at the time of the Revolution. Probably that 
small insect by ravening the wheat fields of America 
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did more harm than the balls and bayonets of those de- 
spised soldiers. 

What a happy world it would be, we often say, if 
all these little pests that trouble us were eliminated. 
We can find no plausible excuse for the creation of the 
mosquito, the midge, the black fly, or even the familiar 
but unwelcome house variety. We may be told they 
furnish provender for larger and worthier creatures. 
But one may have a private opinion that they were 
made to nettle man and rouse him to furious action, 
whereas summer lethargy might overcome the most 
energetic. The slap which follows the bite of a mos- 
quito, though ineffectual in its aim, has an awakening 
and energizing force. 

So spring, delectable, beautiful, entrancing spring, 
with its poetry, its billing and cooing and love-making, 
its bridal wreaths and wedding bells, its house cleaning 
and renovation, its smell of fresh paint from all the 
doors and fences, its brush heaps where the blue smoke 
curls up lazily, its idyllic bird-nesting and the rearing 
of baby birds, still has its little stings, its small draw- 
backs, as I have hinted, from the arriving mosquito, 
punctual to a day, and the important blue-bottle that 
comes buzzing into your house as if it had preempted 
it and was taking possession. Wasps, yellow-jackets, 
hornets, are already abroad, seeking some suitable 
place wherein to build a summer home. Honey bees 
are about, — industrious little creatures, held up to us 
in our infancy as an example of what little girls and 
boys should do to improve each shining hour. How 
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antiquated those old rimes seem to us now, though 
they were once so full of instruction and purpose! 

The chipmunk has come back again, ptmctually. I 
say the chipmtmk, for I am sure he is the same who 
has lived with me several consecutive summers. He is 
now quite gray, and seems to have lost an inch or 
two of his tail. The little impudent renegade still 
scampers and plays his funny tricks, seeming to say, 
"Business is still going on at the old stand." 

But this year the birds have been a compensation for 
everything. Their jubilee week came about the loth 
of May, and all the best singers were on hand. The 
yellow-breasted chat, that trick singer and vocal mimic, 
came as a great surprise, as he was not expected. 
This is the third year he has made us a short visit, and 
this season he was bubbling over with fun and frolic 
and in the finest possible voice. About six o'clock in 
the morning he began his repertoire, and one could do 
nothing but listen to his improvisations. What his 
native song is I have no idea. Every bird in the air 
in this neighborhood was imitated, the act going on 
from ten to fifteen minutes, as he passed with lightning 
speed from one variation to another. All the little 
calls and quavers and short love notes were put in. 
The prolonged peep of the phcebe, the pet pet of the 
orange-breasted titmouse, were particularly funny. 
But, alas! he was only on a passing visit; but once 
did I catch sight of his yellow vest and gray surtout. 

If the country has a real charm for us, all the wild 
creatures that inhabit it must be our friends. To the 
non-observant it is more or less a monotonous waste 
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of loneliness. To the observant it is brimful of liv- 
ing interest and genuine surprises. It is impossible 
that men like John Burroughs or Thoreau should ever 
find themselves bored or afflicted with ennui in the 
country. To them the face of nature is never flat 
and featureless. The interest is so absorbing that a 
long life is insufficient to satisfy more than a small 
portion. Its treasures are inexhaustible, its delights 
imending. Its innocent amusements far outweigh in 
perpetuity all others; for there is a freshness, a re- 
storative bloom in this gentle intercourse that finds us 
young and ever keeps us so. 



WHEN THE WILD GRAPE BLOSSOMS 

When the adventurous Northmen approached our 
coasts, long before Columbus navigated the seas, they 
found a country covered with the luxuriant wild grape, 
and they called it Vinland. The wild grape of Vin- 
land is still wild, and though driven from many parts 
of the country by cultivation, it still maintains itself 
in quiet nooks and corners. 

It is not the grape Bacchus brought from India, 
with the juice of which he intoxicated the world, but 
a homely American product, native to the soil. It 
cannot be named as an enlivener of feasts, and bac- 
chanals have never been celebrated in its honor. It 
does not even furnish the innocuous grape juice, and 
its highest mission is to serve as jelly or ''sauce," the 
indispensable sweetener of rural life. 

And yet to me it furnishes the best symbol of mid- 
summer — 3, mystic plant that steals into a thickly em- 
bowered world, absorbing from the earth the quintes- 
sence of the fervid, passionate, full-grown season. 
It is a little plain flower the lady of the woods and 
fields wears upon her breast, but it enchants her senses 
with its rich and peculiar odor. There are not so 
many wild flowers when the world has the greatest 
breadth and amplitude of shade. 

If you search in a dell of pines and firs that have 
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made the ground barren, save for their own sheddings, 
you may find the Indian-pipe, that curious fimg^s 
organized in form of a flower, or, if you are wond- 
rous lucky, may chance upon the lady's-slipper, per- 
haps more than one variety, as a reminder of the rich- 
ness and glory of floral bloom that once filled our 
woods, but has now nearly disappeared. The Clethra, 
on high and dry ground, will send you its fruity odor, 
and in the marshy places or along river-banks the 
cardinal may blaze out like a gleam of fire. Solomon's- 
seal, too, may hold up its spiky white blossom, and the 
marsh-mallow, the American variety, will, perchance, 
unfold its broad pink bosom to the sun. The wild 
rose is growing in fence comers and along hilly road- 
sides, and the meadow lily hangs its scarlet and yel- 
low bells among the grasses. The Rudbeckia has be- 
gun to open its yellow star with purple center, and the 
very first sprays of goldenrod are balancing in the 
wind. 

But none of these sum up for me the whole 
mystery and wonder of fully developed summer like 
the little, pale, insignificant wild grape bloom, for it 
seems to have a soul diffused through its breath, a 
lovely treasure of perfume that has been denied to 
richer blossoms. The senses minister to us each in its 
own way, but it is in the power of an odor to evoke 
memory with the greatest vividness. The scent of 
burning leaves in autumn, the rich ground smell of 
the newly plowed field, the first fresh breath of the 
new grass, can recreate scenes of the past with marvel- 
ous vividness. So the scent of the wild grape bios- 
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som IS not a passing breath of fragrance, it seems to 
be some intimate portion of life once lived ; wherever 
the wild grape is hidden in the green bowers of sum- 
mer, it reveals itself by what may be called its in- 
herent virtue. It reminds one of the rarest people and 
the most genuine, who make no display, are destitute 
of all showy graces, whose modest flower of life is 
pale and insignificant apparently, and yet how pure, 
how true, how fragrant of goodness, love, and fidelity! 

Hidden virtue is the very essence of goodness that 
redeems the world and keeps it sweet and wholesome. 
It is the breath of innocence and purity, symbolized in 
the loveliest things of nature, that come not, we may 
be sure, by chance out of the dark recesses of the earth, 
but are special benefactions corresponding in their 
being to the spiritual gifts that render human nature 
sacred. 

The great mystical philosopher who created the doc- 
trine of correspondences looked with a revealing eye 
on the external world, seeing there a unity that threw 
not out from the soul history of man the largest sun 
blazing in the heavens, or the smallest leaf or flower 
growing upon the earth. We are forever feeling the 
significance of things by hints and intimations that 
leave us enchanted but bewildered, that flit by like birds 
upon the wing, in the half dusk of evening ; so it is in 
the power of an odor to evoke sentiments that seem 
to hark back to some preexistent state of being. 

Two months or more ago, in our late spring, how 
bare was the old world, how weary and worn it looked 
after the winter's buffeting, yet down in its chemical 
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laboratories it was preparing wonders, all the essences 
and odors, the colors and flavors and marvelous di- 
versity of beautiful things, each distinct and separate 
down to the tint of the least little flower that hides 
in the grass. 

A great naturalist tells us there is nothing nature 
hates like uniformity. It will make no two leaves just 
alike upon the tree; it is seeking ever to differentiate 
its creations and to give a slight sense of originality to 
its handiwork. Even the common kinds of garden 
vegetables will continue in pristine excellence only for 
a certain time. We say the old varieties have run out, 
because of a partial reversion to type, or perhaps be- 
cause the old dame so loves to experiment she turns 
her back on what is old and tried and tested, and would 
try a new design. I can no longer find the variety of 
apples that tasted so sweet and toothsome in my child- 
hood ; the potatoes are not quite the same, nor the peas 
and green com. They are not to be found in the 
market, or if others of the same name appear, they 
have not the same flavor. She must ever contrive, in- 
vent, and turn out something a little different from 
what she has produced in the past. Her great ap- 
prentice Burbank, it is said, can make potatoes grow 
under grotmd and tomatoes on the same vines above. 
He is so deep in her secrets the natural processes look 
miraculous. 

The orchard and kitchen garden have become of 
prime importance in these days, when the diminishing 
herds of cattle and sheep and the correspondingly 
high price of meat have forced thousands of people to 
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live mainly on v^etables and the products of the 
grain-fields, who formerly made flesh and fowl the 
mainstay of their tables. The marvelous change in 
the American breakfast-table, is one of the vital though 
practically unobserved signs of the time. From heavy 
carnivorous feeders we are gradually changing into at 
least partial vegetarians. Cereals, bread-stuffs, and 
fruit have taken in large degree the place of beefsteak, 
potato in some form, hot cakes, doughnuts, and other 
solid comestibles, even to pie. 

Only a few years ago the vegetarian was looked 
upon as rather a limp and harmless crank. But time 
and necessity have vindicated his theories, and the 
doctor has joined forces with the one-time fanatic by 
condemning a heavy meat diet and preaching the 
virtues of the products of the soil. One is led to ask 
what will be the effect upon the race when we become 
largely a nation of vegetarians, toward which we now 
seem to be tending. Will there be a loss in muscle 
and brawn, a diminution of the heavy weights for a 
smaller and perhaps weaker type ? Or will the physical 
powers somewhat diminish in force in favor of a 
brainier, more intellectually alert variety of human be-, 
ing when body and mind are unclogged by overfeed- 
ing? 

But this is wandering far away from the wild grape- 
vine bowers along hilly roadsides, where it creeps en- 
twined with the bindweed, goldenrod, sumach, milk- 
weed, motherwort, and the starry blossoms of penny- 
royal. Such charming tangles growing in freedom 
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seem dearer to us than the splendid blooms of great 
gardens about rich men's houses. 

These are the vagrants of the open country, the 
floral tramps that cannot be cultivated, or, were it pos- 
sible, would lose their charm. They ask no favors of 
the world, only to be allowed to beautify places where 
nothing else will grow, which with childlike eagerness 
they- proceed to decorate and* adorn in their own de- 
lightful way. 

The humble things please us best when they have 
a touch of ideal loveliness like the wild grape blossom. 
Then we feel an impulse of gratitude for these un- 
covenanted blessings when they meet us like a friend 
with hand out-stretched and smiling face on the dusty 
roads of life. 

God seems to have been thinking good thoughts 
toward His creatures when He put so many rare, de- 
lightful gifts within reach of us all. These things are 
not aristocratic, they are not exclusive, they live not 
behind stone walls, but like sparrows and robins in 
the hedge, part of their charm is their freedom. They 
have a welcome for beggar and child and vagrant 
They give a draught of pure water from the spring, a 
handful of berries from the bush, delicious scents 
from the gadding vines. "Come feast, take your ease," 
they seem to say. "This is God's country, where all 
His children are at home." 



THE COUNTRY NEIGHBORHOOD 

The country neighbor is almost as remote in these 
days as the city neighbor you live next door to with- 
out knowing his name, though you hear his voice 
through the wall, the sound of his child practicing 
scales on the piano or sawing on the violin, the screech 
of his Victrola giving forth rag-time, or the wail of 
his teething infant. 

But the remoteness of the country neighbor is dif- 
ferent ; it is a new phase of the city. When he moves 
out into the country he brings the city on his back. It 
is even more so with his wife and daughters, who find 
the strings tying them to the city the closest of ties. 

If you are a suburbanite, your life is a kind of hash 
of cotmtry, railway, and town. The railway plays, 
perhaps, the largest part, for at the station and on the 
train you meet your friends, you hear the latest news, 
you hold a kind of informal reception, perhaps several 
times a week. The telephone plays a very conspicu- 
ous part in country life. Its convenience often de- 
generates into a form of inanity like the postal card. 
You may have used it for years, and yet its sharp 
jingle-jangle sets your nerves tingling. Is it death, 
wounds, loss, disaster it announces, or is it only a 
casual idiot inquiring if you know where John Jones 
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lives, or if the butcher has left you Mrs. Smith's 
marketing by mistake? 

It is surprising how much it is thought proper and 
innocent to say over the telephone, which is a semi- 
public institution and a happy distributor of neighbor- 
hood news for those who take the pains to listen. It 
is an tmrestful instrument in unison with the age in 
which we live, an exasperator of the ear in the effort 
to make semi-deaf people understand that you wish 
a dozen of eggs or half a pound of tea, but it is a 
supreme convenience that leads us to wonder how 
we ever lived without it in the benighted days before 
Mr. Bell set up his system and set millions of bells 
ting-a-linging all over the world. 

The old-fashioned habit of what in country vil- 
lages was called "running in" has given place to the 
ever-present telephone, in which people can speak in a 
blessed invisibility in any kind of dishabille, but when 
they call next door or across the street there must be 
a sacrifice to the proprieties. In the summer it is al- 
lowable to come in without a hat. Those are veranda 
days when you sit in an outdoor parlor within wire- 
netting screens to escape mosquitoes, flies, wasps, 
beetles, and other pernicious insects. 

What did our mothers and grandmothers do without 
the protection of wire netting? I can well remember 
how the country housekeeper once fought the pest of 
flies, and how those counted the best housewives lived 
through the glorious days of summer in semi-dark- 
ness, closing windows and shutters and drawing cur- 
tains to shield their rooms from fly-specks. To let 
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in the flies on one of those stuffy rooms was counted 
among the seven deadly sins. Fortunately, fly-specks 
do not torment the modem housekeeper. She lives 
in a wire-netting world which renders her immune to 
such nuisances, but I have never heard wire netting 
spoken of as holding any place among our boasted 
modem improvements. Therefore, to this humble but 
invaluable adjunct to good living I would put up a 
paean of praise. 

There are many admirable contrivances for amelio- 
rating the painful conditions of existence that have 
never been honored in the lofty rime. I do not think 
even Walt Whitman celebrated in his peculiar form of 
verse the fireless cooker; perhaps it did not exist in 
his time, but if it had been known I am sure he would 
have brought it in among the various and sundry lots 
of his inventory. But what would the worried house- 
keeper do without this invaluable adjunct that cooks 
all the dinner to a turn while she attends a tea-party 
or a missionary meeting? 

With rural mail-box on the comer and trolley-car 
within an easy distance, we must conclude that the 
country is a better place to live in than under con- 
trasted conditions, as superior as the electric light is 
to the tallow candle. Think of all the great bards, 
philosophers, and historians who probably wrote their 
immortal works by tallow dips or rushlights, — Shake- 
speare, Milton, Bums, and myriads of others who 
passed on without ever suspecting the great reservoir 
of splendid illuminant stored in earth and air! "How 
far that little candle throws its beam," says Shake- 
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speare, like "a good deed in a naughty world." Will 
not some great poet arise to make as beautiful an 
image of the arc-light or the incandescent ? 

We sometimes imagine if we could get beyond the 
suburban cycle, say a radius of fifty miles from the 
metropolis, we might find the old-fashioned country 
characters of the story-books and the dialect novels. 
But it is a mistake. The railroad, the automobile, the 
newspaper, magazine, village library, and moving pic- 
ture show have worked a great change. Uncle Ben 
and Aunt Sukey, those simple, confiding persons of 
the comic journals, a little gullible, fond of old saws 
and modem instances, and infinitely shrewd yet soft- 
hearted, are not to be discovered now though, as used 
to be said, you raked the country with a fine-toothed 
comb. Mr. Hayseed and Mr. Woolly West are not in 
evidence now if they ever existed. The primitives 
have passed away. The graded school, the high school 
in towns of any size, have worked great changes. Few 
country places now are so far from a general center 
of intelligence, news, and mental awakening, that they 
do not know what the world is doing and thinking. 
The foreign element has percolated into thousands of 
cotmtry places, and the inevitable change has come 
to pass. 

The exodus from the city to the country has been 
steadily going on for years, but the full height of 
the wave has not been reached and may not be reached 
for a long time to come. When the people of the con- 
gested districts can reach the country at a far cheaper 
rate than now prevails, an immense benefit will be con- 
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ferred on the dwellers in the poor quarters, and the 
slums will practically disappear. Then, doubtless, the 
rural city will be created as it has been in some parts 
of England, and tentatively in this country, — ^the sani- 
tary, beautiful city, with its gardens, trees, and flowers, 
its sufficient nearness of contact and association with 
other human beings to obviate the sense of loneliness 
that afflicts the unaccustomed country dweller like 
homesickness, a desperate desire to be lost in the crowd, 
and hear the tumult of the streets, and feel the con- 
tagion of human companionship. 

Then our people will learn to appreciate and prize 
the charms of the country, to know what real country 
life means. As a people, we are singularly wanting 
in reverence and respect for God's good outdoors. 
There are multitudes who never come out from the 
town on a holiday except to devastate the land. They 
are the people who break down flowering shrubs, tear 
up the choicest wild things by the roots, throw stones 
at the birds and pillage their nests. They build fires, 
and drop lighted matches and cigar ends in the dry 
undergrowth, and destroy, if not great tracts of wood- 
land, at least acres and acres of undergrowth. 

Every spring I see the red gleam of fires in the 
forest, great clouds of smoke rolling and billowing, 
while the fire-engine rattles up to quench the blaze 
that threatens to destroy fences, barns, and outhouses. 
A gray pall hangs over the country. It is the sign of 
the depredators who set the woods on fire just for the 
fun of seeing them bum. This rowdy or irresponsible 
youth is never caught. It is the tax-payer and country 
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lover who suffer. To the people who exploit the 
country to indulge their predatory instincts, the per- 
son who protests against the ravage they make is a 
mere sentimentalist. We have not yet learned to es- 
timate the sin of lawlessness and thoughtless rapine at 
its true enormity. We have not yet grown sufficiently 
civilized to resist the impulse to destroy everything 
called zvild because it is supposed to be tmowned and 
worthless. This is a refinement of feeling and senti- 
ment at which we have not yet arrived. We need a 
society in every town and neighborhood for the pro- 
tection of the natural attractions of the place, which 
require only the ordinary means of conservation to 
preserve them for the enjoyment of the whole people. 



THE BACHELOR'S BEAUTY SPOT 

I HAVE always believed that plants have sensations 
and emotions, although I am almost afraid to confess 
the fact for fear I may be considered — well, non cowr 
pos. The submissiveness with which they yield them- 
selves to the uncertainties of our northern winter, 
meekly folding their little buds together at the end of 
twigs to wait in long patience the magic touch that 
is to set free the resurrection of their energies — I 
call it an act of faith. 

A scientist. Prof. Bose, has recently been illustrat- 
ing the almost human sensitiveness of plants, show- 
ing by some simple experiments how they tremble and 
shrink, feel pain and repulsion, and in a way respond 
to affection. The strange endowment of the mimosa 
family, the order of sensitive plants, we are all con- 
versant with, but it seems that the less delicately con- 
stituted are not destitute altogether of what may be 
called plant nerves, that thrill with pleasure or pain. 
We know but little if anything of what may be called 
the inner nature of the plant that unites it in vague 
feelings and sensations with a higher order of being. 
We know that nearly all of the animal tribe, even some 
of the lowest, are capable of affection. Many in- 
sects, spiders, bees, ants, belonging to different families, 
are responsive and emotional. Snakes are not wholly 
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without it. Frogs and toads and cold-blooded fishes 
are not, we may venture to say, totally incapable of 
feeling a response to the kindly hand and gentle heart 
that cares for them. 

It is beautiful to feel that the principle of affection 
runs like a golden cord through all of nature, uniting 
the humblest living atom to the highest star. I am 
confident that plants love certain people, who love them 
and find joy in promoting their growth, and will not 
flourish with others under similar conditions of soil 
and exposure. The touch, the look, the presence, is 
dear and welcome to growing things, and acts subtly 
like the sun's rays, like dew-fall, and the soft shade 
of a spring night from the overbrooding sky. 

I am reminded of a little incident in plant culture 
that seems to illustrate the point. A man on the verge 
of old age, a bachelor, quiet and retiring, who had 
spent the larger part of his life in a city office bend- 
ing over ledgers, retired from business, removed to 
the country, and bought the old house where he was 
born. It was a modest cottage standing on a piece of 
ground once a yard and garden, but which through 
neglect had now run out to weeds, brambles, a few 
half dead shrubs, and unhealthy trees. The old man 
looked at his wretched ground in despair, for he had 
no knowledge of how to cultivate and could not re- 
member ever having handled a spade or hoe. He 
was a lonely man, shy, sensitive, and unobtrusive. 

His nearest neighbor was a prosperous farmer, who 
cared for little or nothing but what he could turn into 
money, and even begrudged his wife a little space for 
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a few flowers in the front yard, where he cultivated 
rutabagas to feed his cattle. The only flower he cared 
for was the sunflower, whose seed was good to fat- 
ten fowls. 

Our friend from the city had no special work to per- 
form. He had come out to spend his last days in 
quiet leisure, not knowing that such an aim often leads 
to ennui and disgust. His small income was sufficient 
for his needs, for his wants were few. He had no 
knowledge of any kind of soil culture, and day by day 
he looked dubiously at his unsightly piece of ground 
where thrifty docks and wire grass had run out every 
touch of beauty. 

One day his neighbor's wife put her head over the 
top of his fence and said to him, "Why don't you grow 
some flowers in your yard ? It's nice work and would 
give you something pleasant to do. I would be so glad 
to have some beds in our garden patch, but he^' (she 
always referred to her husband as "he") "won't let 
me have an inch of sile that can be used to raise gar- 
den truck for market." 

"Why," responded the neighbor, "do you think I 
could grow anything in this ground ?" 

"Of course you could; with a little manuring and 
top siling you could grow almost anything. I'll help 
you about selecting the plants and seeds you want, 
and show you how to make the beds and lay out the 
ground to the best advantage. I'd get them old- 
fashioned kinds mainly. Roses are dear, but there are 
hardies to be had reasonable, and a few roses do make 
life worth living. You can't think what it will be for 
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me. I can enjoy your flowers if I can't have any of 
my own, and it won't take away a mite of your pleas- 
ure. A bee don't hurt the flowers when it sucks 
nectar, so I'll make my honey out of your flowers." 

Our old friend began to live a new life from that 
day. He may be said to have discovered the world 
which before had been but as a painted scene. Soon 
there came into his heart a sentiment of passionate at- 
traction never felt before, and altogether strange, for 
the sky, the trooping clouds, the earth still brown and 
bare, and the naked branches and tree-tops bowing 
in the wind. Then the sweet labor of the earth was 
revealed to him, the turning of the warm, brown sod. 
In less than a week our old friend, under his neigh- 
bor's guidance, was busily digging and re-creating his 
forlorn little yard, shaping and planting a lawn, fash- 
ioning beds and borders, and for hours down on his 
knees setting plants and sowing seeds. 

His good neighbor on the other side of the fence 
took great delight in showing and consulting. She 
glowed with pleasure as she said, "I never liked liv- 
ing in this place, but now I have something attrac- 
tive to look at and think about beyond dishwashin' 
and cookin', and it makes me content. I've so often 
looked at that old deserted place and have thought if 
I could only get my fingers on it it would make me 
happy." 

The season came on warm and forward. Delicious 
showers moistened the earth. The plants so happily 
nursed and fostered seemed to spring joyously out of 
the ground. The grass of the little yard jumped up 
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as by an impulse of laughter. Some early tulips, jon- 
quils, and daffodils soon made a mosaic of richest 
dye. The blush rose and monthlies showed streaks of 
sunrise between the green calyxes. Sweet peas and 
nasturtiums clustered in corners, larkspur and lily-of- 
the-valley, phlox and hollyhocks, spread abroad their 
vigorous leaves. How beautiful to see them unfold! 
This rich and varied flower life was a revelation to 
our old friend, like a gospel of love written in the 
hues of heaven. Birds for him sang the music-score 
written on the ground in the petals of flowers. All the 
suppressed poetry within him woke up to learn the 
new language of the sensitive responsiveness of nature. 
Late, very late, he had awakened to the fact that he 
could love the world and be aroused to its meaning. 
No one shared his deeper sentiments, and shyly he 
enclosed them in his own breast, but he was happy in 
contributing to the happiness of those about him. His 
good neighbor had the liberty of his garden, and 
every day a fresh nosegay of his choicest blooms was 
placed upon her table. 

As the season advanced, and rich and gaudy blooms 
came to make the little place showy, the people began 
to call it "The Bachelor's Beauty Spot." It became a 
perfect lodestone to the children of the district school 
who passed his door. They would loiter gazing envi- 
ously at the flowers long after the school bell was 
heard ringing down the road below. The teacher 
complained, and our bachelor friend feared he had 
done wrong in tempting the eyes of the young to the 
injury of their brains. So he devised a means of pleas- 
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ing the children without taking them from their books. 
He rose early, as was his custom, for he loved the 
dawn and the matin-song of birds, and busied himself 
making up a number of little nosegays (each contain- 
ing one of his choicest flowers and a sprig of lemon 
verbena or heliotrope for sweetness) equaling the 
number of children who each day hung over his fence, 
or poked their noses through the pickets. Holding 
one of these straight before him, he would say in his 
mild, gentle voice, "Now, children, I will give each 
of you one of these if you will run straight to school 
and not loiter a minute on the road." **Yissir" would 
come in a loud chorus, while dingy little hands were 
thrust through the fence. 

"Here is a larger bunch for teacher. Take it to 
her with my compliments; do you hear?" 
"Yissir," the chorus respoijided. 
"Now, children, if you drop these flowers, or 
trample them in the dirt, or pull them to pieces, I 
want you to understand you will get no more, for 
flowers are precious — ^they can feel pain just as you 
can." 

"Well, I never," said a large overgrown girl of 
twelve as she turned away from the fence with her 
flowers, "that old bach must be luny, but he's a nice 
man for all that." 

This dole of flowers was continued all through the 
springtime and early summer, and the old man dis- 
covered thereby the true meaning of a beauty spot, — 
that beauty shared is made to bloom in human hearts, 
and is the only value of beauty. The children became 
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more docile, obedient, and better-mannered. They 
were always now on time for school, because otherwise 
they knew they would lose the flowers they had learned 
to love, and the old man's smile and kindly words that 
seemed their proper accompaniment. 

His flowers found their way to the bedside of the 
sick, and on Sunday brightened the dingy old meeting- 
house that until then had never known their presence. 
The communion-table was covered with them, and the 
people had something to look at besides the stovepipe 
and broken plaster behind the minister's head. 

As his flowers ripened, the old man found a new 
pleasure in collecting the seeds, making them in little 
packets with written directions how to plant and cul- 
tivate, and sending them as presents to the mothers of 
the school-children. The next spring a dozen humble 
little gardens brightened with their cheerful smiles 
that poor neglected neighborhood. The people began 
to take more pains with their surroundings. They 
felt the refining influence of those touches of grace and 
sweetness that do so much to enhance the good of life. 

Would it have been better to plant those front door- 
yards with potatoes to feed the poor ? I trow not. It 
is not by potatoes we live, but by the words of God, 
and such are the inspirers of love in human hearts. 

Gradually the old shackly, dilapidated houses be- 
gan to feel the touch of whitewash and paint, the 
lopsided porches were straightened, doors were 
fastened to hinges, broken window-panes lost their 
rags and paper and were new set with glass, the rub- 
bish and debris of years was cleared away. Would 
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it be just to say that all this was due to the old bache- 
lor's beauty spot? I would not venture quite so far, 
only I would declare that he was a true missionary in 
a humble way of the spirit of beauty and order with 
which God permeates the universe. 



SUNDAY AT HEAVEN'S HILL 

Twenty years ago Heaven's Hill had a real old- 
fashioned Sunday. Nothing had happened to disturb 
its profound peace and quietude. It lay in rich farm 
lands, spread out in lush meadow, rich pasturage, belts 
of woodland, and picturesque hills. A small river ran 
through the valley where willows leaned, and sedge 
dipped in the clear water, and the trout jimiped ad- 
venturously. 

Everything in Heaven's Hill knew when Sunday 
came. The hills whispered it to the groves, the river 
murmured it to the meadow banks, the cattle lowed it 
to the old farm horses, as they leaned their necks over 
the bars of the gate and whinnied in return. The 
sleepy farm-houses breathed it out as a lazy attenuated 
flicker of smoke from the chimney whispered of a cold 
Sunday dinner. The weather-cock on the short, 
dumpy spire of the old white meeting-house shone on 
that day with added importance. It was a summer 
Sunday afternoon in Heaven's Hill, that warm, radi- 
ant, still time when the deep-breathed quiet of the 
countryside spread around in great noiseless waves, and 
the very land appeared to rest because of Nature's 
obedience to the Decalogue. The old watchdog lay 
dozing in the shade behind the house, occasionally rap- 
ping the ground with his tail to keep the flies away. 
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Bees hummed discreetly in the old-fashioned flower- 
beds imder the window, whence came the sweet smells 
of spiced pinks and lavender. 

The children on the porch were allowed to play with 
harmless picture-books if they made no imseemly 
noise. Toys were put aside for that day, and loud 
shouting and boisterous games discouraged. The good 
mother in her Sunday gown, covered by an apron, sat 
holding a religious paper, and savoring the rich, con- 
tented quiet of the day. The big boys had taken off 
their coats, and sat with their chairs tilted back against 
the wall. The father had stolen away to take his Sun- 
day nap. All the neighbors had been to meeting in the 
morning, and now came the rest hour until milking and 
supper-time. If the boys wished to take a buggy ride 
on that day, it was discouraged. In accordance with 
Mosaic law the horses should rest on that day as well 
as the humans. 

The religious atmosphere was not oppressive, but 
was still in accordance with those ideas of the Puritan 
Sabbath that had been instilled into the minds of the 
elders of the family in their youth. To them this was 
the day set apart by God himself when the man servant 
and the maid servant and the stranger within the gate 
— ^all within doors and without — ^was to feel the per- 
vasive influence of a holy day. The reading was Sun- 
day reading, the thoughts were Sunday thoughts, so 
far as they might be controlled by master and mistress. 
It was permissible to walk abroad, to view the crops 
and the stock, to stroll a little about the land, and to 
speak of secular things in subdued tones. But enough 
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of reverence remained to make this day different from 
all other days. The Bible was still a living book, to be 
studied and reverenced. If there was a melodeon or a 
piano in the house, the singing of hymns and psalm 
tunes made a pleasant variety. 

The novel was frowned on in the hands of the 
young. Some tinge of religious flavor was still de- 
manded in their Sunday pabulum, and the goody, 
goody book was therefore tolerated. The mowing 
machine and the hay rake lay quiet in the comer of the 
field on that day. Only the exigency of a sudden thtuir 
der shower could excuse the violation of the Sunday 
law of labor by a hurried call to the field to save the 
crop. Surely the good God who had taken such pains 
to perfect it could not wish to see it destroyed. Why 
some things were permitted and others forbidden on 
Sunday was never asked. Why some things were 
thought wrong and other things right could only be 
referred in some dim way to Old Testament authority, 
though there was no expressed or implied command 
on the point. Who could say why it was irreligious 
to play with a doll and religious to fondle a kitten? 
There was no answer except that the day was to be 
kept differently from any other day, that something of 
holiness and sanctity was to be impressed upon it by 
the posture of mind and heart in which it was lived. 
The Sunday quiet was sacramental. It was like "the 
benediction that follows after prayer." It was tinc- 
tured with nature's sweetest flavors, the smell of the 
raspberry bushes and black caps in the fence comers, 
the odors of dog roses by the roadside, the sweet flag 
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and mint and thyme down by the brook. Oh the depth 
of the peace, the unmeasured rest fulness spread over 
the country with the softened sound of insect life, the 
subdued song of birds and the gentle flow of the river! 

Now the birds no longer know it is Sunday in 
Heaven's Hill when Sunday comes. Many of them 
have left the neighborhood, for the great public high- 
way from two large towns passes through the heart 
of the hamlet. The state has improved the road for 
automobiling. Two road houses have been established, 
one at either end of the village. Both do their largest 
business on Sunday. It is the great day for excursion- 
ists and people who come from the cities for a day's 
outing. As many as twenty large machines and auto 
bicycles frequently stand before either door, and a uni- 
versal smell of gasoline has taken the place of odors 
of new-mown hay and spicy gardens. In spite of oil- 
ing the roads are covered with clouds of dust that pene- 
trate even the closed windows and doors of wayside 
houses. "Joy riders" keep up the tumult until late at 
night, and the place once so blessed with delicious, 
healthful sleep is made hideous with the tooting of 
horns and unlovely laughter. 

The quiet Sunday has fled probably forever from 
Heaven's Hill. The place that once was so safe and 
tranquil and serene is now filled with nervous, restless, 
watchful people. The children can no longer cross the 
road in safety. Death and danger lurk in unexpected 
places on their way to school. The very cattle and 
horses in the field are restive under the invasion. They, 
too, have lost their quiet Sunday. Old hens and downy 
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chicks, the house dog and the cat, would send in a 
remonstrance if they could against this wonderful ad- 
vance in civilization that has deprived them of security 
and peace of mind. It is needless to speak of the 
tragedies that sometimes occur in Heaven's Hill quite 
other than the slaughter of slow dogs and fluttering 
hens. The perfected machines soon will go every- 
where to the most inaccessible places. The trail of the 
gasoline is over all the land. And what is to be done 
about it? you will ask. Oh, nothing, nothing discern- 
ible. We shall have to lay out our quiet, restful, old- 
fashioned dead Sunday, and, sprinkling it with flowers, 
rosemary, rue, forget-me-nots, and pansies, and per- 
haps bedewing it with tears, bury it as a sacred memory 
and a lost hope. 



GLEAMY WEATHER 

It rains as easily now as some sentimental, tender- 
hearted people shed tears. A big black cloud comes 
sailing into the sunlight and curdy white masses of 
vapor, and then the rain patters down in great drops, 
spotting the dust of the road. But the sun is just 
laughing behind the screen, and, when it bursts out 
of its momentary prison, we get the finest effects of 
light and shade. It is gleamy weather that spreads 
enchantment over the earth. 

The tree stems, I notice, have gathered a lively 
purple. Their high twigs against the sky begin to 
show a faint shimmer of life like a delicately colored 
mist hovering over the distance. School children go 
past now in little groups, the smaller ones stopping to 
play in the rain, much to the disgust of the older 
brothers and sisters, who are hungry and wish to get 
home. Their woolen caps are perched upon their 
heads at all angles, and, when they jump and flap their 
arms, they are like birds making ready to fly. Their 
little thumbed and ink-daubed books fall in the road. 
The impulse to play, to make mud pies, to dabble in 
the dirt, to lay out foolish little gardens with sticks for 
shrubs and flowers, seems irrepressible in this gleamy 
weather. What is school to them, compared with this 
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great, wide-open universe, this mighty playfellow that 
loves and caresses them as it does all young things ? 

The piece of woods they go through is fairy ground, 
and, compared with it, the finest school-room is unmiti- 
gated prose. The whole world seems only a play place 
now. The soft spring wind has invitations to the 
dance, the flitting birds beckon and call to the gypsy 
spirit in us all, — the longing of the feet to wander. 
Somehow one always sympathizes with the truant child 
who stops to play by the roadside, rather than with the 
worried and perhaps over-worked teacher. The play 
instinct is a divine wonder in this world so full of 
sorrow, misery, and care. It is more pathetic and ap- 
pealing at times than suffering, for the blind child, the 
deformed and crippled child, will play when oppor- 
tunity offers. The small hand reaches for the play- 
thing, and touches it with joy almost as soon as it 
learns the contractile use of fingers. 

I see the little girl passing my door who has been 
kept in after school for not knowing her task. She 
has played in study hour and been scolded and punished 
for her naughtiness, and now she goes home slowly, 
afraid of further consequences from the maternal 
hand. It was Froebel who had the beautiful, fructu- 
ous thought of using play to stimulate the love of 
knowledge, of turning the child's delight in nature to 
the most fertile method of instruction. But, once the 
child passes the kindergarten age, these lovely methods 
no longer avail. It emerges from the poetry of child- 
hood into the prose of the graded schoolroom. It can 
loiter no longer down pleasant ways where the sun is 
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shining on moss and leaves, clouds sailing through 
blossomed trees, wind stirring the branches where birds 
build and sing, while dandelions spot the grass with 
gold. 

Learning is no longer poetry and art. No longer does 
it touch the child's imagination. It has become dry 
prose. So the little one is kept in after school because 
she has idled her time. Is the knowledge that is picked 
up by the child in this way of any real avail, and is the 
instinct that makes us sympathize with the truant a 
wrong one ? Alas ! playtime is so short, corresponding 
to the bloom and blossom time of the young child's 
nature, and worktime is so long! We love the little 
feet that stray when the birds are calling in such pro- 
vocative strains, "Sweetie, sweetie, come out and play 
with us." Their delicious little trills and chirps and 
warbles and broken melodies are so many temptations 
to break strict rules. Oh, the young delight there is 
in hunting wild flowers, when treasures beyond price 
are to be found peeping out of the brown mold, — 
violets, hepaticas, Jack-in-the-pulpits, anemones, — ^all 
the dear things made for little childish hands to hold ! 

Our American mothers do not take their children 
out to view the blooming orchards. Japanese parents 
can teach us valuable lessons in the gentle art of in- 
structing the child to love, reverence, and respect Na- 
ture's gifts, to enjoy without abusing the privileges 
she offers, to gather the wild flowers without destroy- 
ing the roots, to learn the notes of birds without 
robbing their nests, to delight in orchards and gardens 
without devastating the trees. The love of our Japa- 
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nese friends for the delicately beautiful and refined in 
nature evinces a degree of civilization to which we have 
not attained. 

Yes, it is hard to be kept in the dull school-room 
after hours because one has missed the correct spelling 
of a big word or doesn't know where Timbuctoo is on 
the map. I pity the teacher who is also a prisoner, a 
sufferer from this form of penal servitude which has 
come down through the ages; for I remember it was 
in vogue in my childhood when we little ones sat on 
benches so high our feet dangled several inches from 
the floor. Why has nothing better been invented to 
induce children to store their minds with knowledge, 
nothing that can excite their love and wonder and 
make their little tasks a pleasure as well as a profit? 
The desire for playtime in the gleamy weather of 
spring touches all hearts. An old song hums in my 
ears, — 

"Oh, the days when I went gypsying a long time ago." 

To go g3T>sying, to build a shack, to pitch a tent, to 
hang a kettle on crotched sticks over the fire of dead 
wood picked up in the forest, to smell the smoke of 
pine cones and get the flavor of the woods in our simple 
food, with appetites sharpened by the clear, delicious 
air, is to be rejuvenated and quickened to live, if only 
for an hour. Therefore, we feel it is not wicked to 
love play and to be perfectly happy doing nothing. 

The spring is late, but how well worth seeing are the 
blossoming forest trees ! The maples now are a lovely 
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rose color against the violet of the hills : the darker red 
of the oaks, the little bunchy blossoms of the elm, the 
green tresses of the willows dropping to give place to 
the hazy emerald of the young expanding leaves, 
change from day to day, almost from hour to hour. 
Yesterday it rained all day, a slow, soaking, uninter- 
mittent rain, with low-hung clouds of a dark slate 
color. Puddles stood in the road, ever widening to 
ponds or pouring down in muddy brooks. The horses 
stood with heads hung low, forelegs wide apart, des- 
pondency and discouragement stamped all over them. 
Hens shivered in the coop, and could not offer the trib- 
ute of an egg, but the birds were wild with glee. 
They sang and warbled and peeped and trilled and 
brought out all their quavers and semi-quavers, while 
the water slipped off their oiled feathers. They called 
and answered each other from tree to tree. They 
flitted in a kind of ecstasy from branch to branch, — 
woodpeckers, jays, catbirds, robins, and the various 
sparrows. They were all at it as if they had adver- 
tised a grand all-star opera, and were determined not 
to disappoint their public. Nest-building is probably 
the great provocative of such carnivals of song. There 
is an empty robin's nest near my window that has now, 
in a way, been advertised for rent for two years. When 
the last family moved out, I sincerely hoped they would 
return the next season, at least the old ones ; but they 
have proved a disappointment, and other bird tenants 
will not come. They arrive frequently to inspect the 
premises, young married pairs. They peep and peer 
about, and talk over the advantages and disadvantages 
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of the situation, but fly away without even making 
an offer. 

A birdVnest with a little family on the way is a 
great addition to a window view. It adds the charm 
of animated nature, and lets you in to many a pretty 
secret of bird felicity. My vacant bird's-nest grieves 
me, for I cannot understand why it is so shunned. 
Other nests in the vicinity are all taken. Surely small- 
pox never invaded my nest, nor has it a ghost. It is 
prettily lined with moss and hair. I had hoped the 
scarlet tanager that stays with us some months each 
year, and brings up a little family of richly dressed 
children, would find this nest convenient and handy; 
but, alas! no. 

But I am partly consoled by the song of a very har- 
monious wood-thrush that sings a delightful cadenza 
in the delicious softness of these April twilights, when 
the spring note of the peepers in the pond begins to be 
heard. There is no sound quite so springlike as this in 
the soft gray and violet hush. The hour has a tender, 
soothing charm, when the blossomed trees rest their 
branches peacefully against the sky. Then the little 
screech-owl sends abroad a long, plaintive note, and the 
wood-dove murmurs as in a tender dream, and the 
young moon steals out of the sky dappled with the last 
gleams of rose and gold, and long, gray, slender shad- 
ows steal over the silver of the fields. 



REJOICE, I SAY UNTO YOU, REJOICE 

"Come fill the cup, and in the fire of spring 
Your winter garment of repentance fling; 
The bird of time has but a little way 
To flutter, and the bird is on the wing." 

I HEARD the peepers last night, singing in the brook. 
Their soft, monotonous chant so filled one with 
strange, youthful feelings, I believed that I was not 
more than five years old. 

The early spring before the leaves come is a time 
of magic. It is poetry compared with some other 
prosaic periods of nature. Every faintest indication 
is brimful of meaning. You feel an exultation and 
a life that annihilates age. Far-off thrills and rap- 
tures of your early days come back to you as fragrance 
floats in the air. You become, as at no other season, 
a sensitive part of things, blowing in the wind, shining 
in the sun, springing with the first grass blades out of 
the matrix of the earth, opening with the first shy 
wood flower. Sin and suffering, sorrow and loneli- 
ness and privation are all around; but you say with 
Omar, I cannot attend to these things now, for I am 
flinging my winter garment of repentance into the fire 
of spring. How it oppressed me and made me weep 
and sob in the nights, when the skies were dark and 
dull! 

6i 
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Then it was the past that oppressed and weighted 
down the heart, but now the future shines Hke a 
tremulous rainbow before the eyes. It is spring. I 
will bum up that burden. I will say there is a time 
for rejoicing, and will rejoice, and I will beg others 
to rejoice with me. Even if they are oppressed and 
sore-hearted, I will say : Rejoice, for what is life with- 
out vision ? Sorrow and fear and dread build prison 
walls. Come out and behold the sun. 

I will rejoice, yes, I will sing along the dusty or 
the muddy road, where the air has the new tingle of 
life in it, and the gray stems of trees stand up stark 
and rigid, and the blue of spring shines through the 
branches in rivers and bays. I will sing with the 
robins and bluebirds and song-sparrows, and make the 
naked wood vocal with thanks and adoration. But 
perhaps I have no voice for singing, which is the fact : 
then I will sing in my soul and make my thoughts 
musical, and I will ardently wish that all the world 
would forget their miseries and wrongs and privations 
just for a little while, and join in the jubilee I am 
celebrating all by myself. 

I am sometimes haunted by the thought that there is 
a harmonious and beautiful way of life that would 
soothe all the unrest and satisfy all the worthy desires 
of men, if they could only find it. Sometimes in 
sleep I have fleeting visions of a wonderful place of 
peace and love, with the feeling that God is very 
much surprised that men have been too blind and 
stupid to discover it, though the gates into this country 
appear always to be standing open. When I am out 
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walking on a misty, greening spring day, with the 
sky one mass of protecting softness, I often feel that 
I am going to that country ; and I catch such enchant- 
ing glimpses that it appears that I shall enter there and 
find it all I have dreamed. 

Blessedness, I know, is not an external condition. 
Many people are happy in rags and with but little to 
eat and perhaps nowhere, like Jesus, to lay the head. 
We feel there is a reconciling power that hovers and 
broods over life and longs to bless us. We feel con- 
vinced that God wishes well to men, however contra- 
dictory facts may seem to be. You will say I am 
talking about things of which I am utterly ignorant. 
Yes, perhaps it is so. The philosophers who criticize 
God tell us he has withdrawn from his world, having 
made it, even if he did make it, and allows it to run 
itself. But all loving, trusting, and tender souls feel 
that God is actually the life of the spirit, and that he 
so fills and floods the world, that wonder and adoration 
and awe fill us at its contemplation. All pure reli- 
gions are based on this principle. It was thought once 
that Christianity was going to conduct us into that 
place where all would lead a blessed life. But some- 
thing has gone wrong, and men are still all astray in. 
hatred and bitterness of soul. 

Now when the soft wind comes blowing out of the 
south, and the frogs are peeping, and there are little 
green knobs on the lilac bushes, and soft curdy clouds 
dapple the heavens, letting through stray gleams of 
light, the conviction within us is stronger than ever 
that God loves us and wishes us well, and that some- 
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how it is we who have gone dismally wrong, and then 
it is that the ache comes in, and the garment of re- 
pentance weighs on us like lead. But, though we have 
missed the best, perhaps we have not endured the 
worst : still the cup of blessing is pressed to our lips. 

I know the feeling with many good people is that 
we have no right to lose ourselves in optimistic visions, 
to let ourselves go to the fullness and fairness of indi- 
vidual life; that we ought always to be pitying, con- 
demning, indignant against certain people and condi- 
tions. Yes, nowadays we have a sneaking feeling of 
self-reproach when we are happy, a feeling that we 
ought to be miserable on account of the world's great 
burden. But this state of mind does no real good, and 
the spring just coming to its own whispers quite other 
things, and repeats over and over in glad refrain. Re- 
joice, I say unto you, rejoice. 

There is, I believe, an evil tendency in our time to 
put the prosperous in a class by themselves, and to con- 
demn them for their supposed luxury and indifference 
to the sufferings of those less well off, as far as this 
world's goods are concerned. It is a classification 
absolutely vicious. Humanity cannot be cleft in twain 
on such artificial lines. Let us rather divide human 
beings into those who are fairly happy and content 
with their lot, who strive before God to do their duty, 
whether humble or high, and are thankful for the 
benefits and blessings that come to them, and those 
who are gangrened with pessimism, bitter with disillu- 
sion, and filled with hatred for their kind. 

Could this classification be made and set before our 
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eyes, how many surprises would ensue! How much 
our retarded pity would be claimed for some of 
those called the fortunate of earth, and how brightly 
love and beneficence would shine in many a poor home! 

It takes so little to make the heart, if it is in the 
right place, swell with gratitude, if we have a sense 
of the great, tender, over-brooding presence that not 
only wishes us well, but loves the world. Earth's 
central fires are warming the roots of violets and 
mayflowers, tickling the smallest fibers of the great 
oaks, and soon will break in crimson flame on the 
topmost boughs of the maple; and yet is there no heart 
in the universe that loves man, and beats responsive to 
our passionate desire for reciprocal love, and will show 
us the way that leads to the open gate of the country 
of content, the country spiritual, not material ? 

The wonder of the world breaks in on us when we 
give ourselves to vision on these spring nights, when 
the moon rising far north-east with such surprise in 
its great, single, yellow eye, as it looks through tree 
branches, and the splendid evening star moving west- 
ward while the shadows of the tree stems on the moon- 
illumined ground look like mystic symbols of some 
special prophetic revelation. Then God in a trans- 
figuring moment may show us things that all may 
know if they put themselves in the right attitude. 
Yes, there are moments when we seem to enter into 
the outer courts of his plan and purpose, and can 
gather a reconciling thought of all of life's problems, 
and lay it at his feet. Yes, the spring comes to bring 
us back to faith. We have been unbelieving, we will 
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be so no longer. It is necessary to love and worship 
that we may live. The simple, old-fashioned duties, 
obligations, services, and affections, how beautiful 
they look when the heart is stilled and quieted by the 
presence that reveals itself in the universe and whispers 
its message in our ear! The feverish, restless exist- 
ence passes away, and we invite the fragrance of the 
springtime of opening buds and blossoms, and deep 
peace invades the soul. 



THE AFTERGLOW 

In the windless weather of the season's afterglow, 
my little furry friend has come back to stay with me — 
perhaps all winter. He is dressed in a fashionable suit 
of gray, and his eyes are bright and twinkle like stars. 
I am grateful to him for his friendly ways, his cheeri- 
ness and good nature, although he has stripped my 
hickory-tree of every nut upon it from the topmost 
bough to the lowest branch. 

When he finds a nut on the tree, he plucks it, comes 
down to the ground, and, holding it between his paws 
as he sits upon his haunches, deftly strips it of its shell. 
Then he proceeds to bury it in a place he thinks very 
safe and secure from marauders. Having cached his 
find like a prudent arctic explorer, he returns to the 
tree to find more booty to add to his winter store of 
provisions. Where did the little frisky, frolicsome 
creature come by his foresight and learn to make pro- 
vision for the winter that in these golden days still 
looks to be far off in the dim and dreamy future ? 

Surely he could teach us something worth knowing 
could he reveal to us the working of his little mind, or 
what in the squirrel universe stands for mind. Whether 
the afterglow of summer is not more beautiful than 
summer itself is an open question. The passionate, 
hot, intense summer is not dead, but softly, gently pass- 
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ing to its immortality, where the ghosts of dead sum- 
mers live in celestial radiance. 

The sky has a spiritualized glow that speaks of 
depth on depth of harmonized tints — gray and rose, 
red shading to orange flushing to gold, with calm crys- 
talline interludes where you look through and catch 
glimpses of new firmaments where the youngest stars 
are bom into stellar space. The color of the afterglow 
is not so brilliant this season as in some past years. 
The long drouth shriveled the leaves upon the trees 
before they had time to ripen, to use Thoreau's apt 
expression. But the radiance though low toned is 
more diffused, so that on fair, still afternoons the air 
seems palpitating with prismatic rays that stream 
athwart the opening in the forest trees and sprinkle 
a mysterious and indefinable beauty over the dim re- 
cesses where suddenly a bright sumach or maple bush 
starts out in a red or yellow flame. 

When the first frost fell, early in September, the 
chorus of insects stopped without warning. The con- 
ductor's baton fell on a moonless night, and all the 
little cheepings and dronings and scrannel pipings 
ceased at once, and a great night-silence fell like some- 
thing ominous. We know not how much we miss the 
little soothing murmurs of earth and air until they 
are no more. They form a kind of sing-song accom- 
paniment to our thoughts, like a lullaby to a baby's 
ear. 

Flights of blackbirds and sparrows still settle upon 
the earth at times, and make a sudden whir as they rise 
in unison that reminds you of the waving wings of an 
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angel or a Zeppelin destroyer. When the afterglow 
came and made the nights and days of one soft mel- 
lowness that touched the heart with peace, neither the 
birds nor insects would come back. They had found 
other skies, fresh woods and fields. The music-halls 
of Birdtown were deserted, and no concerts are adver- 
tised for this season. But yesterday I heard a song- 
sparrow send a silvery, rippling strain of delicious 
notes from the top of a maple-tree. It was just an 
interrupted warble, like the voice of a street-singer or 
wondering troubadour; to hear the end of the strain 
we must go to the Carolinas or to Florida. 

We, the unscientific, know really less of the life and 
habits of familiar insects than of other creatures who 
are less persistent in their appeals. We have been 
hearing lately of a wonderful old man in France who, 
by simply watching the small inhabitants of his garden 
for forty or fifty years, has produced books containing 
his observations more fascinating than any fairy-tale. 
The world neglected or forgot him for a long time, and 
it is said he was on the point of starvation when at 
last discovered, and now the work of this marvelous 
genius is to be given to the world. 

The different varieties of wasps are such curious 
builders that they awaken a kind of interest that coun- 
terbalances a little the suspicion and hatred we nat- 
urally feel for them. One could never love a hornet 
or a yellow-jacket. It is beyond the scope of fancy 
to think of making a pet of one of these vicious crea- 
tures, and yet we cherish honey-bees, who differ so 
little from our garden enemies. If a bee does happen 
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to sting us, we forgive it because probably it thought 
it might find us sweet and was disappointed. 

The evolution of the house-fly from a harmless, 
necessary nuisance to a monster of iniquity is a very 
curious fact in natural history. Many years ago a 
well-known poet wrote some pretty stanzas on inviting 
the friendly, sociable little creature to sip a breakfast 
out of his cup. Such a piece of sentimentality would 
now excite a kind of horror. The house-fly has become 
a deadly enemy, a disease carrier. Children, while 
encouraged to do away with them, are told that the 
act must not be performed as a favorite juvenile 
amusement, but as a solemn sacrifice for the health of 
society. 

The bee is the insect we know the best, and yet he 
remains the most wonderful and inexplicable. He has 
advanced so far the wonder is he cannot go on and 
arrive at reasoning powers, cannot advance from a 
monarchy to a republic, and, adopting civilized habits, 
put the drones into prisons and almshouses, fattening 
them with good living instead of killing them off. They 
already have flying machines, and a kind of wireless 
which tells them where the best honey-producing flow- 
ers are to be found, developed long ages before slowly 
advancing man had invented them. 

The afterglow of rich autumn when the fall work 
is nearly finished is the pleasantest time for real coun- 
try people. The crops are nearly all gathered and 
housed, and in the long, soft, genial, dreamy hours it 
is cheerful work to clean up the debris of summer and 
rake it into the purifying fire. It is that preparation 
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for the new and the expected that is eternally going 
on. The good farmer makes his land neat for the 
coming winter as a fine lady dresses herself for a ball. 
The face of the plainest land is beautiful when it 
shows the loving care of the master. 

The time is coming when he may rest. What the 
earth has yielded is hidden away in bam and cellar, 
garret and store-room. He has doubtless his telephone 
by which he can speak sociably or on business to a 
neighbor. 

He can thus communicate with the whole circle of 
the country-side and come in touch with every interest. 
He is no longer isolated as of old, but is the center of 
a little world of his own. His rural delivery brings 
him his daily or semi-weekly newspaper, his favorite 
magazine, all the news of the world. His automobile 
will carry him in a few hours to the nearest large town 
or city, where he can learn how much better it is to 
abide in the wide open country and breathe the pure 
untainted air than to dwell in the midst of crowds. 

How different from the old times, when a letter 
from any distance was a fortnight in delivery, and cost 
from twenty-five cents upward in postage ! Then the 
old shay and the farm horse were the only means of 
getting to distant places. Then the little hair trunk 
from which the Saratoga and the wardrobe trunk have 
been evolved was brought down from the garret and 
strapped on behind, and a box of luncheon was tucked 
under the seat along with a bag of oats to comfort the 
old nag, until some cousin's house should be reached, — 
distant, perhaps, both materially and in the degree of 
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kinship. "Cousining" was an institution in those re- 
mote days, and was always gladly repaid in kind. A 
little seat was pulled out between father and mother, 
for the youngest child. Madame's cap-box was held 
securely in her lap, and away at a jog-trot went the 
old nag, who had acquired a gait that might easily 
slacken, but could not be accelerated. Time was of no 
value in the slow, sweet progress of the hours, when 
the swamp-bushes were on fire, and the air was flushed 
with the rich wine of the afterglow of the year. Those 
tranquil journeyings have given place to the honk of 
horns, the whir and rush of wheels, great clouds of 
dust, and the acrid smell of petroleum. It is good to 
look back to those days when as a little tot — the 
smaller, the better — you sat on a little sliding seat be- 
tween the knees of the elders, and, as the old horse 
jogged his slow pace along, wondered at the bigness of 
the world and why it never came to an end. 



THE CHRISTMAS FAIRY TALE 

We seldom reflect that Christmas as we know and 
best understand it through sympathy, affection, and 
appreciation is not in any sense a deliberate creation, 
but an insensible growth, a fairy tale and folk story 
founded, to be sure, on the New Testament narrative, 
but with a thousand embellishments, a multitude of 
adornments and additions that have been joined to it 
through the ages. As it came down to us through 
two thousand years, it gathered these accretions from 
the imagination, the quaint fancy of succeeding gen- 
erations, and the loving touches of personal interest 
that have made it the most beautiful and adorable of 
all our festivals. 

It is in truth a fairy tale, and not one, but many. 
It has gleams of the queer, the humorous, the grotesque. 
The supernatural and miraculous are added here and 
there, but they all serve to make it dearer to the hearts 
of simple, plain folk. It is inwoven with magic and 
is of the very essence of such delightful tales as those 
of the Brothers Grimm and Dasent's Scandinavian 
folk-lore. Even Br'er Rabbit has the old Christmas 
flavor. Tenderly these imaginings have been woven 
round to make it more alluring, more captivating for 
old and young. Christmas is still growing we may say. 
It has a strange universality and pervasiveness that 
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makes any land seem bleak and forsaken that does not 
possess this treasure. For the young it is all witchery, 
music, and light, the day of promise when brightest 
hopes are to be fulfilled ; and few of the middle-aged 
and old have so far outgrown the thrills and glad 
pulsations of youth as not to be touched in some in- 
most fiber by the Christmas spirit. By its magic power 
it draws us nearer to friends and closer to kindred, 
it blows the dust away from old, half-forgotten rela- 
tions, it reminds us of our duties and obligations to 
remember the unfortunate and to share with the un- 
lucky and the disheartened. We grieve to think that 
any child, even any outcast, should be deprived of the 
Christmas warmth and cheer. 

The little Jewish children, we are told, are often 
anxious to possess this treasure called Christmas, which 
looms large and lovely before their eyes, and some- 
times venture to make it into a play, a tendency 
severely repressed by their orthodox elders. They see 
their little neighbors of another faith celebrating a 
beautiful festival, and their hearts are saddened by the 
act of exclusion that shuts them out. It seems a pity 
that they cannot enjoy a Christmas by adoption with 
the ecclesiastical and credal features eliminated, which 
should retain the loving and joyous spirit of the time. 
For Christmas is really too big to be the exclusive 
privilege of one name. It should belong to all sects 
and creeds, as the apotheosis of the infant, bearing a 
divine stamp of humanity. It is the festival of the 
child as the flower of the race in its relation to home 
and family and kindred, and to God. 
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Its mission is the renewal of tender ties, the forget- 
fulness and forgiveness of injuries, the demonstration 
of something better and purer than the ordinary moods 
of man. The mystical part, though still adding its 
beauty and charm, has melted into a broader sig- 
nificance. Its literature is not pietistic, but broadly 
human and loving. It still partakes of the wonder 
story where the romance must always end happily. 
Dickens saw the significance of the happy ending and 
was forced to convert a Scrooge into a benevolent 
old gentleman, to maintain the good old tradition. This 
belief in happiness and final good is like a gold thread 
inwoven in the Christmas tradition, the time of good- 
will when, if peace does not reign on earth, we have the 
right to make believe that it does, or will in time to 
come. If we turn our minds to somber thoughts and 
images of the world's actual condition, we cannot pre- 
vent the joyous optimism of the time from stealing in 
and making us partakers of the common blessing. 

We have lost or forgotten the old German custom 
observed when the twelve days of Christmas time were 
hallowed, when good spirits visited households and 
food was set out for their entertainment; the latch- 
string hung loose, that the blessed influences might 
enter unobstructed; and in the deep hush of midnight 
the home was consecrated anew. The good spirits are 
still as pervasive as of old, but they take the form 
of kindly human fairies who bless thousands of little 
children with good dinners, toys, dainties, and warm 
clothing, and penetrate thousands of destitute homes, 
bearing cheer and blessing. 
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Even the practical, hard-headed, unemotional peo- 
ple who find Christmas a swindle, a nuisance, who feel 
resentment for the depletion of their pocket-books in 
obedience to a perverted custom, still cannot get quite 
away from the influence of the Christmas spirit. The 
sound of the pealing organ in the church, even the tone 
of the bells that ring out "Christmas! Christmas!" 
with alluring sweetness, the evergreen trees at the 
market stalls over which the light streams in the crisp, 
frosty air of early evening, even the laughter of 
children and young girls as they go by in groups with 
a touch of unwonted happiness, move the heart of the 
complaining, disgruntled curmudgeon, or at least thrill 
his nerves. For the right to be happy during just one 
period of the year gets into the air, and gives us the 
privilege of indulging in the witchery of imagination. 
At Christmas anything may happen. The lonely, neg- 
lected girl may find a lover; the old pair sitting sadly 
by the fireside may see their prodigal lost son return- 
ing home. The poor child may fall heir to the entic- 
ing doll she has worshiped in the shop window; the 
ragged lad may come into possession of the coveted 
book, the chest of tools, the pair of skates, the steam- 
engine of which he dreams at night on his miserable 
bed. 

Against all probability, against reason and experi- 
ence, we believe things happen of themselves at Christ- 
mas, that a beneficent power is hidden up chimney or 
in the cellar or up aloft that confers blessings. We 
pity those practical, hard-headed people who have no 
illusions of the heart, no loving superstitions that 
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make life brighter and more bearable. What if we do 
cherish the illusion for the time being that we are 
special favorites of fortune? Are we not all living 
in the Christmas fairy tale, and will we not soon in- 
evitably awake to the sad realities of the world? 

There have been stern, uncompromising people in 
the past who have tried to abolish Christmas, but as 
soon could they abolish sunshine or spring flowers. It 
defies all such audacious attempts of its enemies. We 
might as easily abolish all fairy lore, "Cinderella," 
"Puss in Boots," the "Sleeping Beauty," the "Babes in 
the Woods," that have become a part of the furniture 
of our consciousness, and are as dear to our age as to 
our youth. 

Holman Hunt painted a marvelous picture of the 
"Flight into Egypt," where the mother, mounted on 
an ass, holds the baby in her arms, who is crowing 
with delight to behold the happy spirits of children who 
completely surround him, wreathed with roses and 
carrying little lamps to light the holy child on his 
way. It is a charming piece of fantasy as purely 
imaginative as any tale out of an old wonder book. 
The tranquil mother on her mount does not see the 
escort of infant spirits, but the child sees and rejoices. 
So the children in our homes see and understand a 
thousand things about Christmas that the grown ups 
can only conjecture or dimly recall through the long 
arcades of memory. 

It is well not to know too much about this great, 
unique Christian festival, with its pagan touches, its 
borrowings from nature and art. Let us not seek to 
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know up to the point of skepticism and doubt, but 
rather let us imbibe the child's spirit in its simplicity, 
the spirit that led Milton to write his "Hymn on the 
Nativity/' wherein he gave place to myths of the old 
gods and mixed the classic world with Christian 
mysteries. The sun relaxed its pace for very wonder 
to behold the new-born Prince of Peace under whose 
reign hell itself is to pass away, and 

"Leave her dolorous mansions to the peering day." 

All nature turns to tenderness, but the old gods flee 
away in fright: their reign is over. The stars are 
fixed in wonder, the winds are whist to render homage. 
Religion is touched with a deep, pervasive emotion to 
bless the coming of the child. It is the great wonder 
story that has thrilled the heart of the world for two 
thousand years, and the first Christmas in the manger 
is joined to this one with indissoluble ties. Still, if 
our ears are sanctified, may we hear the angel song 
that sounded on that first holy day while the crystal 
spheres rang with gladness. 



NEIGHBOR DOG 

Perhaps you have moved into a new neighborhood 
and pitched your tent among strangers. Such a move 
often implies a period of isolation, when the people 
living near you wonder who you are and whence you 
came, whether you are "nice" enough to call on or 
ought to be shunned. They keep an eye on your com- 
ings and goings, the style of your marketings, and 
your Monday's wash, while they still stand aloof to 
gather the proper data for making up their estimate of 
you. 

But there is one member of your neighbor's family 
who does not wait long before he has called on the 
new-comers. His curiosity is insatiable, and the first 
day of your occupancy he knows more of your garden 
and front door-yard, perhaps of your kitchen and 
pantry, than you yourself know. He brings no card, 
but a friendly bark announces his presence, and it is 
not long before he has looked you over and decided 
whether he likes or dislikes you. If the verdict is 
favorable, he may take you under his guardianship, 
may sample your callers, and decide as to whether they 
are proper people for you to associate with. 

If he is, of the fox-terrier variety, he will probably 
soon adopt you ; for it is his nature not to love home 
so devotedly as to prefer it continuously to all other 
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places. He is a great collector of trash, and in this 
respect resembles some of his human kin. You will 
soon find around your place little heaps of stones, 
bones, or bits of wood he has laid up to gloat over in 
leisure moments. Like an importunate child he is 
sometimes a bore; for he believes conscientiously that 
you are of no earthly use but to throw stones in the 
game he loves, that he may fetch them again. His 
love of play is certainly one of the most joyous things 
in nature. His hair bristles, his ears stand up, his 
whole body quivers and palpitates on the slightest 
provocation to fun. He feels that his devotion to you 
ought to awaken a like sentiment in your breast, and, 
if you refuse to take him out to walk when he is more 
than ready to go, the pain of your refusal sinks deep 
into his sensitive soul. 

His virtues and vices are those of primitive human 
beings. He is devotion itself toward those he loves, 
but he maintains an armed neutrality toward all others. 
Suspicion is deeply ingrained in him, though where he 
loves and trusts he confides with beautiful abandon. 
You cannot leave your open larder with him a mo- 
ment, lest he steal the joint or beefsteak reserved for 
dinner; and, if by chance he is left alone in the din- 
ing-room with viands on the table, he is almost sure 
to "sneak" something which he carries off and hides. 
But he is ashamed of his bad deeds, and often shows 
a depth of contrition that is touching. He has a rudi- 
mentary conscience that often pains to the point of 
bringing a suffused look to his pathetic, pleading eyes, 
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though it is not to be supposed that a dog ever sheds 
tears. 

His habit of burying things, digging holes in your 
flower bed to hide trash, comes, no doubt, from the 
time when his ancestors were weak, under dogs in con- 
flict with stronger and fiercer animals, and were 
obliged to protect their means of subsistence. He is 
a gentlemanly little fellow, for he comes of an ancient 
line long domesticated, and some of his inherited traits 
are beautiful; but still, like certain members of a 
higher order with like characteristics, a taste for low 
company breaks out in him at times, and he absents 
himself from our society for a day or two, knowing 
perfectly well that he means to do something disgrace- 
ful. 

On his return he creeps in with a true, hangdog air, 
uncertain whether he will be received or kicked out like 
a common cur. He is sadly in need of a bath, both 
moral and physical ; and, when he is cleaned and finds 
himself accepted, with self-respect restored, he be- 
comes again his own charming best self. There are 
some people neighbor dog cannot abide. Of course, he 
is a snob, and bristles up and barks vociferously at all 
tramps and "raggedy" people. He is even suspicious 
of the postman, and keeps the poor telegraph lad at 
bay; but there are also well-dressed, prosperous, 
flourishing people he will have nothing to do with ex- 
cept to show his teeth. They always have a desire to 
pet him, but he receives their advances with a growl. 
He has a very profound and delicate sense of per- 
sonality, which almost amounts to insight into char- 
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acter. The garment of a person he loves is as dear to 
him as the relic of a saint to a devotee. 

It is curious how the little fellow feels your moods 
and enters into them with a sympathy few human 
friends can rival. If you are sad and bowed with 
trouble, neighbor dog knows it, and enters into that 
circle of your sentiments and intimate relations. He 
crouches at your feet and looks up into your face with 
gentle, soft eyes filled with tender affection and a 
longing to comfort. He lays his head on your knee, 
he perhaps creeps into your lap and nestles against 
you, his adopted friend, like a loving child, who feels 
but cannot comprehend your grief. 

The pathetic little graveyards devoted to dear, dead 
dogs, household friends, show how true and tried are 
the affections of this warm-hearted, devoted being, so 
close to man. How much he will endure of kicks and 
cuffs, starvation and hardship from a low, brutal mas- 
ter and still prove faithful to the being far more a 
beast than himself, though the world is wide open for 
his escape! In studying neighbor dog, remarking the 
emotions that arise in him, the shadowy thoughts that 
float in his undeveloped brain, one comes to resent his 
dumbness. The pain and longing for expression that 
look out of his eyes, erect his ears, and run shuddering 
to the tip of his tail, make a plea you can in no wise 
answer. He is so intelligent you long to have him 
take the next forward step. Why should his nature 
remain stunted, denied growth and expansion? Why, 
having come so far in consciousness under man's asso- 
ciation and tutelage, could he not come farther? Of 
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no other animal in the lower scale do such queries ever 
arise. Will he ever, poor dear, stand erect and gain a 
soul? In moments we gaze into that black abyss 
where the popular theology has complacently con- 
signed our little friends when they leave this world, 
and our hearts are troubled. To some who cling to 
their beloved dog as the dearest, the most compre- 
hending, the most faithful and affectionate friend 
they possess in this world, the thought of another 
without his companionship seems bleak indeed. 

When one looks into the eyes of neighbor dog and 
sees there so many touching, devoted, beautiful traits, 
one resents the old theory that the lower orders are 
mere automatons, machines endowed with a kind of 
instinctive life, unprogressive and created simply to 
perish. Is not neighbor dog's lovingness, fidelity, and 
devotion of the strain of all immortal things, and 
may we not hope for a future for him as we hope it 
for ourselves? 



VAGABONDAGE 

We wake in the morning from a calm sleep wonder- 
ing what it is that oppresses the heart and lays a 
burden on the tranquillity of the coming day. Then 
we remember it is the daily paper. It must be looked 
at. It seems an imperative duty. If we could only 
shirk the duty, but no, it cannot be shirked. The news- 
paper has become a tragic sheet. It is like a bomb 
dropped at our door. It has no joy or zest of life to 
impart. Its eflfect, if possible, must be shaken off and 
forgotten for a few hours. But it tinges with gray 
sadness every thought and action. We rise from its 
perusal with tears in our eyes. 

The day is fair, the light mellow and bland. It 
streams through the variegated-colored trees in 
softened hues. We recall that there are many people 
in the world who are still rejoicing and making merry, 
still marrying and giving in marriage. We remember 
that there must be young children in France and Bel- 
gium, England and Germany, who are shouting with 
glee, playing with dolls, kites, and tops. We can still 
thank God for the unconsciousness and ignorance of 
the very young. 

We assure ourselves that there is a great reservoir of 
joy and gladness in the world which may be drawn 
upon to give us strength to live. A nestling fell from 
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the limb of a tree and injured its leg. It could not hop 
without pain, or fly at all, but still it gave out feeble 
cheeps and twitters of gladness that it was alive. The 
eternal song was bubbling in that little heart. 

I saw the children in an infant-infirmary where only 
the worst cases of malformation and distortion of the 
little bodies were kept. Many of them had weights 
tied to their feet, with limbs and back swathed in 
plaster casts, incapable of moving any part of the body 
but their arms; still they were eager to play with the 
toys on the narrow beds, and their small, weak voices 
rose in a kind of chorus of joy because they were alive 
— a pathetic defiance of pain and suffering. So doubt- 
less the wounded boys on the battlefield smile some- 
times and speak a cheerful word to comrades lying 
near. Yes, there is a divine reservoir of joy that rises 
in all things, and will not be repressed even in scenes 
of direst horror. 

So let us go out and try to find and tap this reser- 
voir of joy that seems to compensate a little for the eat- 
ing sympathetic pain that has cut off so many sources 
of confidence in the stability of things, the permanence 
of God's governance, and our shaken trust and faith 
in the final triumph of good. Let us go aimlessly, just 
idly to observe, when thought and feeling are too op- 
pressive. The world is very rich and deep-tinted now. 
It has also the kindness and consideration of a friend 
who does not talk, or argue, or dispute, but con- 
vinces you of sharing a secret that is hidden in your 
own breast. 

The autumnal rays of the sun are not garish now as 
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they send long, misty shafts of light streaming over 
the fields to touch the undergrowth of the forest and 
turn the trunks of trees to massive gold. Our vaga- 
bondage is careless and without direction; it takes us 
along the brook, through the wood-path, through a 
sheep-pasture, or over the hill where cows are grazing, 
in search of that most precious of all flowers, heart's- 
ease. It even takes us to places where our feet can- 
not stray, but the mind images what has been. 

There is a pungency of sweetness in the autumnal 
scents; mint and sage and flagroot and lobelia-flower 
seem to mingle their smells in a braided strand of in- 
vigorating flavor. The fields are never so good as at 
this season when the winds blow over them with 
fresh life and vigor. To stand on a hilltop in the 
cheery autumn breeze and view the four quarters of 
the globe is a benediction. Nature does not say to 
you. Come here, and I will read you a lesson, preach 
you a sermon, or deliver you a lecture. She says. Just 
come to me, and I will steal into your heart an in- 
fluence like the perfume of the autumn pasture, or the 
freshness of the western breeze. 

Out there where there is a sacred solitude as if God 
were walking in his garden there is the dropping of 
an occasional bird-note. I heard this morning the 
orange-breasted titmouse, a solitary one, calling "pet'r," 
pet'r" all over the place as if seeking a lost friend. 
The world is almost bare of birds now. It is the in- 
terregnum between the summer and winter supply. 
Last summer's nests dangle from the trees. Katy- 
dids and crickets do what they can to fill the gap, but 
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it is a thin, shrill concert without much melody. The 
songsters evidently do not know how good our world 
is now with prolonged warmth, the most genial of the 
year. Besides ordinary days, there are a few inter- 
calary ones like these we are enjoying, resembling un- 
usually large and luscious peaches on a tree, or a few 
wondrously fine apples on a bough that has many 
just common apples. The effort seems to be to pro- 
duce the best in a few specimens, and such are the 
days we are now enjoying. Let us not instil a drop of 
bitterness into all this sweetness by saying they are 
too good to last. 

To be sure, there has been a frost that has blackened 
some gardens and left others quite untouched, in the 
tricksy way of early frost. It was only a black-edged 
card dropped at our door. It could not discourage 
the season, or make it a bit less glorious than it in- 
tended to be. In the morning there is the smell of 
dew, and the glistening of tiny drops all over the grass. 
Owing to the lack of rain, the leaves of the oaks are 
dry and rusty, but in the pale light of twilight they 
glow together in beautiful brown and pale red shadowy 
masses of great depth. It is curious what unequaled 
results the twilight can produce with a streak of bright- 
ness in the west and the red bough of an illumined tree. 
The twilight is magical on a certain long road through 
a flat country, with dried grass, stubble, scrubby bushes, 
and little pools of water on either side. It runs on a 
long distance until it comes to a high hillside, when 
suddenly it vaults by a strong leap to the top. The 
hill is surmounted by a structure that in the half- 
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light looks like an old medieval castle, with a warder 
on top, pacing the battlements and looking out for an 
enemy, as in one of Walter Scott's novels ; but it is only 
a reservoir and pumping-station. 

But how gloriously that scrubby poor land takes 
on a deep velvety brown, and the little pools catch all 
the sky colors in their embrace, and the hill turns to 
the Delectable Mountains, while from the top you 
catch a glimpse of the Celestial City ! Along this road 
grows the fringed gentian. Not all its roots have as 
yet been pulled up by conscienceless girls and boys. It 
still opens in rare spots its sky-blue eyes with the long 
silky lashes. It is not heart's-ease quite, but still a 
miracle of the late year. 

There is a scent of ripening apples in the air. It is 
the best of the autumn's fruity odors. It mingles 
pleasantly with the scent of burning leaves where the 
blue smoke spires up and spreads abroad, deepening 
the mist to Indian summer coloring. The apple is 
the good perfume that haunts old garrets. There are 
plenty of scents in houses that are not quite agree- 
able, but what memories of old garrets the apple scent 
brings ; and the herby scent of simples hung up along 
the rafter, to furnish the farm-house pharmacopoeia! 
There, too, in that vast roomy receptacle the big 
squashes and pumpkins found a place awaiting their 
conversion into Thanksgiving pies. What do city 
children know of real life who have never had a country 
garret to prowl in ? 

And so my vagabondage ends in thought at the old 
home, and, though not a vestige of it remains on the 
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face of the earth, it is all intact in memory, and more 
solid than the well-established places of to-day. How 
safe it looks with the sunset glow lighting its western 
windows! My excursion ends where my life began, 
and my causeless, aimless wandering through places 
past and present, if it has not brought exemption from 
the great overhanging cloud, has at last brought the 
sense of God's nearness, and those whisperings of 
peace and quietness that silence useless questioning 
and bring patience, resignation, and hope. 

"And I smiled to think God's greatness flowed around our 
incompleteness, 
Round our restlessness His rest." 



THE PALACE OF LIGHT 

The beautiful laws governing the universe become 
more patent to us with the growing light. We are all 
children of the sun, fed by its beams, nourished by its 
potent influences. The sun is the generous measure of 
all our days at all seasons. The winter sees it fitful, 
sometimes withdrawn, again returning with splendor 
down the windy wrack of flying clouds. 

But there comes a change that brings us into closer 
relation with the diurnal motion and the great celestial 
harmonies. We realize dimly that we are denizens of 
a world teeming with riches and splendor that had their 
birth at a distance in space we can hardly comprehend. 

The red splash of evening light upon the wall, the 
tender glow of color on the hills, the great lambent 
stars hanging in the night sky still tinged with blue, the 
softened and expectant something that palpitates at the 
heart of nature, indicate the turning of the year. Our 
joy comes from sidereal spaces. The smallest weed 
in the fence comer has its relations and dealings with 
the light wave that has traveled ninety-five millions of 
miles. 

We wake one morning to see all things bathed in 
a new element. The blood courses more swiftly. We are 
more inclined to thankfulness and to those gentle emo- 
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tions that make the happiness of life. We learn that 
our love of nature stimulates our love of God and man. 
Open the door and the window — ^that is all that is 
needed. The light will caress you like a friend. Your 
step will be music. The song will come to your life. 
If the winter has found you ailing and sad, the new 
light will strive to cure you. You will go into your 
garden and look along the borders for a little flower, — 
a snowdrop or a crocus, — ^that precious first one that 
has the promise in its heart for all the year. It has 
not come yet, but you can feel the vibration of its 
growing impulse. The old earth is tuning up like a 
musical instrument. It is getting ready for the con- 
cert. 

You gaze up through the bare branches of the trees. 
Surely that was the flash of a bluebird's wing. No, 
it is only the deepened azure of the sky. The clean 
brown turf is now elastic to the foot. It feels the 
pricking of new blades of grass, and is sunning itself 
with infinite contentment. There is no felt satisfaction 
in nature like the contentment of an early spring day 
when you can feel how the old world stretches itself 
and yawns, inviting out a bee or butterfly, congenial 
even to an earthworm or slug. It loves all its chil- 
dren, even those ugly and repulsive to human eyes. 
It says to the snake, "Shed your skin, and come out 
glossy and new." To the newt and toad and frog it 
gives encouragement, and bids them come joyously 
into its concert, with such small pipes and infantile 
noises as they can summon. The^ chorus of insects is 
tuning up, for the old world mother likes to hear the 
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voices of the smallest of her children. She hates abso- 
lute silence as she hates total darkness. 

But the domestic fowls sound the best spring clar- 
ions and fanfares. The long, lazy note of chanticleer 
tells the story, and the clucking of his wives is just a re- 
iteration of his views on spring. All things tingle and 
vibrate to the new light waves palpitating through 
ether. We too are vibrant beings, responsive to the 
universal impulses of sound and light. It were well 
to be sensitive to these manifestations of nature that 
are the facts of God. The wonders of discovery soon 
become commonplaces to the mind engrossed in ma- 
terial things, but the magic of beauty is never a com- 
monplace. It would seem that God bestowed it on man 
to prick his stolid being into recognition of the divine 
presence manifested in the universe. 

We feel every spring that we will love God more, 
become more attentive to his miracles, until each com- 
mon bush is aflame with divine meaning and splendor ; 
but the material drags us down. The house must be 
cleaned, dinner cooked, and before the opportunity 
comes the wood-flower has faded, the dogwood with- 
ered, the first glory of spring has departed, the gold 
of the new light fades off field and hill, and the poet's 
power of appreciation and enjoyment has not been 
ours — ^the splendor that never was on land or sea fades 
into the light of the commonplace. 

But the great light palace is always open to us. 
What it hides is more wonderful than what it reveals. 
Behind the thin curtain of the atmosphere are con- 
cealed the starry heavens. All the doors of our palace 
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which the poorest of us inhabit open to all the riches 
of the universe. When God wished to illuminate his 
universe, he simply said, "Let there be light" So 
the early spring is mainly light. The palace needs no 
other adornment than itself. Its joyousness, its vital- 
ity, is supreme. Light is a creative mood. Its touch 
will produce miracles in a night. It floods the earth 
with divine purpose and meaning. There is no longer 
a dull or lifeless spot within the compass of its rays. 
If we could take the measure of all this beneficence, 
would it not transform us? Why are we more dull to 
divine influences than the dried grass or the withered 
herb? Listen to the little rill freed from ice as it be- 
gins to take its free course to the brook, singing as it 
goes, steeping here a lock of moss, a tuft of grass, a 
leaf of fern. It is a joyous, living thing, and we re- 
joice in it ; for its mystery, its beauty, its spontaneous 
happiness, are akin to the liberated soul of man, seek- 
ing the larger life in God. 

This palace of light in which we dwell, oftentimes 
not knowing that we were born to such high destiny, 
may seem to us, as Hamlet says, "This goodly frame, 
the earth, seems to me a sterile promontory ; this most 
excellent canopy, the air, look you, this brave over- 
hanging firmament, this majestical roof fretted with 
golden fires, why, it appears no other thing to me than 
a foul and pestilent congregation of vapors." 

So with us all at times. The mind shadowed dark- 
ens the splendors of our palace home. But sad and 
strange is it if we lose completely the knowledge that 
we are children of the great King, and Hve in an abode 
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of such beauty and wonder, so reared -on pillars of 
light, and hung with rich tapestries of earth and air, 
so filled with marvelous pictures, and embellished with 
an artistry no man can measure or thought can 
grasp, — the palace of light, the palace of the great 
King, — how worse than blind and dumb are we ! 



OLD SNOOPER— A MEMORY 

"The short and simple annals of the poor," 

Snooper was not his name, but one thrust upon him 
by irreverent boys. He accepted it, however, patiently 
and without comment. Snooper always arrived in the 
grass country in the early days of the hay harvest, ap- 
pearing suddenly on the eastern hilltop silhouetted 
against the sky, carrying his little lame dog Trixie 
under his arm and a tin dinner-pail in his hand. Trixie 
was a starved-looking black-and-tan, and had been 
permanently injured in an encounter with some larger 
and fiercer beast. But old Snooper's tenderness to- 
ward this little lame brute was inexhaustible. 

The old man shambled in his walk, and his long, 
thin legs bent at the joints like some curious in- 
strument about to close. His arms were apportion- 
ately long for his unusual length of leg, and they 
moved with a loose and nerveless swing. He must 
have been an old man when first he appeared in the 
grass country, and a certain air of adventure and 
strange happenings clung to his personality. His 
dark face deeply lined with wrinkles was tanned and 
sun-dried, his furtive eyes looked about with a suspi- 
cious glance, while wisps of elfish gray hair straggled 
out from under his ragged cap. His clothes were 
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of the poorest and cheapest quality, and he generally 
carried a pair of cracked and worn shoes in his hand 
rather than upon his feet. 

When the boys saw Snooper descending the hill, 
they gave a shout of welcome, for his little unconscious 
oddities were a source of endless amusement. He 
muttered to himself, and sometimes stood looking for 
a long time into the distance as if entranced. His 
curious movements when he mowed, raked, or "mowed 
away" convulsed the boys with laughter. Every part 
of his long, loose frame was in motion, each jerking 
a different way. 

The tin pail, the worn coat, and the ragged cap 
were placed under a tree and Trixie was told to guard 
them carefully. The poor tramp animal had the most 
appealing eyes and would look up at her master's face 
with a gentle whine and an adoring glance which 
seemed to say, ''Yours till death." It seemed a neces- 
sity for Snooper to chew something, and, tobacco 
costing money and pence being scarce, he took to 
chewing a cheap substitute, namely, grass. The boys 
who had been well trained never taunted the old man 
to his face, but were much given behind his back to 
enlarging on this idiosyncrasy. They called him 
jocosely Neb Snooper in remembrance of a famous 
Old Testament character who manifestly for his sins 
was doomed to go upon all fours, and eat the herb 
of the field. This diet disagreed with the old king, 
but Neb Snooper chewed grass with impunity. 

He was a well of reticence, a cave of mystery, as to 
his family, home, and past life. On one occasion 
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when questioned on these points he was heard to mut- 
ter, "Nobody cares for me and I cares for nobody." 
This was as far as the old man ever went in self-reve- 
lation. His was a depth of loneliness with nothing 
to appease it but the devoted affection of little Trixie. 
After a long period of silence he would sometimes 
utter an oracular sentence to the farmer behind his 
back, such as, "The proffit over Clayton way says 
t' world's comin' to an end the 21st"; to which the 
farmer without turning round or ceasing to swing his 
scythe would respond, "We'll take the chances on its 
coming to an end, and get in the hay before the next 
shower." "Wish 'twould come to an end," Snooper 
would growl far down in his throat. "I h'ain't no 
use for it." He seldom or never took his meals with 
the family and the other hired hands in the great roomy 
kitchen of the farm-house. The good housewife 
would fill his pail, and with a bottle of cold tea or 
"switchel" he would hurry back to the field to share 
his bread and meat with Trixie. Nor did he sleep 
indoors, but with the little dog cuddled close beside 
him found a bed in the nearest haystack, or under an 
open shed. His stay on the farm was limited to two 
days; then the restless, roving mood came upon him, 
and with the few shillings he had earned in his pocket 
he made ready to depart. 

When the farmer's wife filled his pail and put it in 
his hand for a good-by gift, he would uncover his 
head, and give her a bow compounded of dignity and 
respect such as no other man on the farm could achieve. 
"Thanky, ma'am. Trixie and me thanks you. She 
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would if she could speak, for she is the most knowin' 
little critter that ever lived." If the farmer urged him 
to remain until all the hay was gathered, a far-away 
look would come into his dark furtive eyes, and he 
would shake his head and say, "No, Trixie wants to 
be off. I never go agin Trixie." Then, picking up 
his dinner-pail and ragged coat, he would slip away 
into the sunset light. 

Trixie's deprivation of the power of speech seemed 
no obstacle to Snooper's intercourse with his friend. 
They certainly communicated ideas in some mysterious 
way, and there was not a fold of the little dog's mind 
her master did not penetrate. Year after year old 
Snooper appeared at the appointed time in early July, 
and departed in the same mysterious way. Trixie was 
still with him, more tenderly borne than ever in his 
arms, for the little dog was growing old and feeble. 
Her bark was a mere gasp, her teeth were nearly all 
gone. She could eat only soft food and was in- 
capable of trotting behind her master for any distance. 
She was as helpless as a month-old baby, but Snooper's 
tenderness and care increased in proportion to her 
feebleness. Everything accepted was for her. The 
careless boys were touched, as were all others who saw 
the man's devotion, and how she returned his love by» 
licking his face and hands, and uttering a feeble wail 
that told how she loved him. 

The last time that Snooper appeared at the farm a 
great change had come over the man. Though he 
still carried the dog in his arms, he had grown thin 
and shadowy, and his steps wavered more than ever. 
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The dark skin was drawn tight and shiny over the 
bones of his face, hectic spots appeared on his cheek- 
bones, and his eyes were still more furtive and melan- 
choly. A hacking cough shook his frail body. The 
farmer saw his pathetic unfitness for labor, but he 
could not turn him away out of pity, and so he gave 
him the lightest work — ^to follow behind the horse- 
rake and gather the fallen wisps. 

The season of hay harvest that year was one un- 
precedented for heat and vivid splendor. The grass, 
strong, tall as a man's breast, free from weeds, rolled 
over great stretches of meadow land defining the gentle 
hills and sinking into small valleys to rise and fall 
again over a hundred acres. It was a royal sight as 
the breeze waved in long sinuous curves and lines the 
shaggy pelt of the earth. Cloud shadows swept over 
— swiftly flying before the sunbeams that diapered 
its surface with splendor. Never was known such 
a crop, or such magnificence of summer glory. The 
strong haymakers worked in a battalion, moving 
through the grass with measured, rhythmic stroke and 
swing of scythes, almost shoulder to shoulder, as the 
heavy grass fell before them in even swaths. 

The last day of poor old Snooper's stay at the farm 
was of tragic significance for him. The farmer's wife 
had noted the old man's hacking cough, and the too 
obvious signs of exhaustion in his short breath and 
hectic color. She gave him cough medicine and tried 
to tempt his appetite with delicate food, but a cup of 
milk was all he could be induced to take. During the 
sultry noon-hour he lay down tinder the tree where 
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Trixie was guarding his coat, and slept until late in the 
day. When he awoke, the sun was setting in a red 
illumination that lighted the heavens like a burning 
city. He lay a moment staring at the sky with his 
eyes open, to gather his confused senses, and then to 
his horror he discovered that Trixie was absent from 
his side. His little dog had disappeared, how and 
why was never known. Perhaps she had tired of her 
vigil and had crept out to find another dog for a 
playmate. At any rate, Trixie was gone. Poor 
Snooper was in a frenzy at the loss of his pet. He 
accused the boys of stealing her, he denounced heaven 
and earth. But the boys soon cleared themselves of 
all suspicion, and joined the hunt in search of the 
little dog. For an hour or two it went on without re- 
sult, and then the boys dropped off to their supper, 
assuring the old man that the little animal would return 
after a short frisk on her own responsibility. 

But poor Snooper knew better. His sense of the 
loss of Trixie had nearly crazed him. He went cry- 
ing piteously to the dog all over the neighborhood, 
swinging his arms, shambling, stumbling along, even 
running until out of breath, coughing, expectorating, 
mumbling out his despair in broken words. But night 
came down hot and lifeless, and with it growlings of 
thunder and vivid flashes of lightning; still Trixie 
was not found, but her master could be heard whistling 
weakly, groaning and lamenting as he pursued his way 
from field to field along the lanes and even into the 
farm-yards beseeching his pet to return to him. 

One of these neighbors, old man Gibbs, kept a f ero- 
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cious bull-terrier who was generally kept chained be- 
hind the house. Monk was known to be the worst 
dog in the vicinity, dreaded by young and old. The 
day Trixie disappeared Monk had broken his chain 
and was off for adventure. Some time during the 
night Snooper came upon Trixie's mangled body in 
a wood-road leading to the river. Monk, with bloody 
jaws and fur, had returned to the hutch and lain down 
tranquilly to sleep with the air of a successful and 
meritorious killer. 

Snooper when he at last found his dog gathered her 
dead body in his arms, dripping blood, and sat down 
upon the ground, and wept bitter and unavailing tears. 
His heart was broken. Several showers during the 
night had drenched him to the skin. A violent hemor- 
rhage put an end to his career, and in the morning he 
was found quite dead with the little dog clasped in his 
arms. It was a touching sight, and more than one 
shed tears over the fate of the poor old tramp and his 
dog. His life was shrouded in mystery. He may not 
have been a very reputable or moral old man, his story 
was perhaps darkened with stains and blots, but he 
was one who had loved much, though the object of 
his love was only a homeless dog. 

The farmer decreed that Snooper and his dog should 
have decent burial. So he made for them a grave in 
a comer of the family burying-ground. Nor did he 
stop in his pious work before erecting a plain stone 
at the grave's head. But upon inquiry no one knew 
or. had ever known the man's real name or anything 
of his history, and there was engraved upon the stone 
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these words: "Here lies a wandering stranger, name 
unknown, and his dog Trixie." Thus was perpetu- 
ated Snooper's fame and memory. For long years 
people came to visit his grave, and speculate on the 
meaning of the inscription, until at last a little foot- 
path was worn across the field to the place where he 
lay. 



THE LONG VISTA 

From a favorite window opens a long vista that, 
with the beautiful straightness of a sincere purpose, 
runs directly away into the sunset. Thoreau always 
inclined to walk westward by instinct. It is impossible 
to imagine this vista running in any other direction. 
It is bordered by a pretty woodland on both sides, 
fringed with ferns and sheltering shady nooks where 
wild flowers abound in spring. 

It passes into solitude under woven branches, favor- 
ite haunts of nesting birds, and where blue jays and 
crows make a winter liarbor. The country through 
which it passes is unimportant, but its westward 
trend transfigures its end toward the close of day 
where the long lingering of the light and unexampled 
splendor of color fades reluctantly into shadow. 

There are no spectral snow mountains to fade ghost- 
like into the dim, crepuscular majesty of night, only a 
hill that sinks like a kneeling camel to prepare for sleep; 
no grandeur in the vista, only a homely charm; no 
crags or peaks or tumbling cataracts or wild beauty, 
just a familiar path that changes under the changing 
light and shade and when the furtive moonlight steals 
in to illumine it with wavering gleams. 

But its familiarity makes its charm. Its friendliness 
is felt as a gentle presence. It greets you with a good- 
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night and a good morrow, soothing and placid. You 
shudder at the thought that some day a tall brick fac- 
tory chimney may be belching black smoke at its glori- 
fied and sun-smitten end, when the sylvan deities 
would, all weeping, turn their backs and flee as the 
pirate flag waved above; but at present it is immune 
from sacrilege and preserves its woodland charm. 

When the blue distance comes out and the sunny 
sky arches over, it seems a good and gracious part of 
one's life, — an outlet from care and perplexity, a re- 
lief from monotonous dullness. It is always there, that 
sky gate, even in winter when the boughs are weighted 
with snow and the path is of untrodden purity. It is 
the path through which you can escape and find your 
better self with fresh poetic impulses, new thoughts, 
and belated inspirations. You can tell it things you 
would not whisper to any mortal ear, you can confide 
in its sympathy and discretion when it speaks of a 
way of escape out of the toil and moil of life. 

The vista has a certain transfiguring effect on those 
who enter it that is singular enough. The old codger, 
bent crooked, bearing his hoe and basket, his ragged 
coat over his arm, acquires dignity, even beauty, as 
the flames of sunset play round him. Long you watch 
him, as he seems to cast off the rags and tatters of this 
mortal life, its meanness, and abasement, and poor con- 
ditions, and to acquire a new manhood, something that 
touched his soul vaguely in his far-off youth. 

You notice, too, a poor scrub-woman with a pitiful 
little bundle of work-a-day clothes held in the crook of 
her arm, as wearily she passes down the vista imtil the 
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radiant light of the sunset catches her, and turns her 
poor torn gown into lovely, diaphanous robes. She 
herself is just the figure the vista needs to make a 
complete picture. How little she knows the part she is 
playing in your fancy piece, and that, though poor 
and plain to herself, she is really an essential touch 
of beauty in the landscape ! 

"Little thinks, in the field, yon red-cloaked clown 
Of thee from the hill-top looking down," — 

says Emerson. 

So the people passing down the vista are quite un- 
aware of the pictures they make or the way the sunset 
light caresses them into loveliness. 

Occasionally young lovers stroll that way, — ^the maid 
in her white gown, without a hat, showing slim and 
girlish in the flicker of shade, while the light plays in 
among the loose locks of her hair. What a bit of hu- 
man story is the vista then, what memories, dreams, 
hopes, prayers, seem to gather round it, where the 
sunset turns to home light and love light, and the eve- 
ning star comes out simply to bless the tranquil scene ! 

How little they know they are playing the most 
beautiful part in the great world drama, and that the 
sky bends gently down to ratify their union as they 
stroll smilingly toward their destiny ! 

And then what know we of the unconscious part we 
play, the suggestions we offer, the lives we stimulate 
or deter as we go down our own vista to the vanishing 
point, where we all are so mystically to disappear one 
day ? Then what seems mean and commonplace to our- 
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selves may have a kind of magical beauty to those who 
are watching : a compensatory light may fall about us 
as we go toward sunset. Every day has its sunset, 
and, if some are clouded, the majority transfigure 
heaven and earth. So human lives lose their poor, 
meager, depressing aspect when seen down the long 
vista of years that soften and obliterate so many errors, 
mistakes, and delusions, and bring the wiser mind, the 
larger outlook. We all need a little of idealized, poetic 
light thrown upon us to soften the hard, common, an- 
gular outlines. We need a new perspective when we 
look at others, even those with whom we are most 
familiar: we even need it when we strive to look at 
ourselves, to judge ourselves justly and impartially. 
And, looking down the vista of our life, we see how 
love has arrayed us in merits not our own, has cast 
divine gleams of pity and tenderness upon our imper- 
fections and shortcomings. It is love, human and 
divine, that has created the shady resting places, the 
ferny banks, the springs of cool water, the little flow- 
ery dells where we set our feet amid earth's jewels. 
It is love that has woven the tree boughs above our 
head, and sprinkled the velvet turf with flecks of sun- 
shine. Love has sung to us in the notes of robins and 
thrushes and bluebirds, has brought to us balsamic 
odors from the pines, and created for us delicious rest- 
ing places away from the heat. 

It is love that made the distant hill-top like a step- 
ping-stone into heaven. It has dried our tears, and 
soothed away our despair, and bound up the bleeding 
wounds of the heart Not a moment in the path of our 
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vista has divine goodness left us alone. Patience, kind- 
ness, forbearance have walked with us, have been lav- 
ished upon us often when unmerited, as the amber 
sunlight steals in and lights the somber hollows and 
damp glens of the woodland. 

It is a little sad, perhaps, to know that we shall come 
before long to the very end of the vista and mount the 
hill, and then descend, never to return. But the radi- 
ance of sunset, perchance, will abide with us until we 
have found that country beyond, of which we have 
often dreamed, and where love will still hold us by the 
hand and bring us to our appointed place. 



BLOSSOM-TIME IN NATURE AND LIFE 

Things most perfect in beauty are short-lived. 
Those the gods love die young, the ancients said. 
Nature's exquisite moments are brief. It is the high 
bead on the wave of spring that comes just before the 
blossoms fall. Suddenly the great tide of color and 
perfume arrives, flooding orchard and garden, forest 
and field, rough hillside and barren waste. The 
creation of a dream-world is like a blown bubble of 
iridescent hues that fills all space with illusive loveli- 
ness. 

Each year it comes as a surprise, something too good 
to be true, flushing blended colors fairer than the rain- 
bow with a sudden burst of softened radiance. The 
blossomed trees billow softly against the pale shades 
where forest trees are unfolding their leaves that wear 
a bloom of their own — ^pink, golden, mauve, pale red, 
all shades of brown, splashed with a living green that 
soon will assert supremacy. 

It is blossom-time for the youths and maidens, happy 
girls and boys who wander along the flowery lanes, 
and through the woodpaths where dogwood bnends its 
snowy branches over their heads, and the blossoming 
blackberry vine twines bridal wreaths about their feet. 
The young leaves of the ground shrubs are all aflame 
as if to celebrate a festival, — sumach, rosy maples, 
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pale birches, and the dainty-colored elm sprouts. The 
pale ferns are uncurling their fronds, the wild azalea 
makes pinkish beds where the bees revel, and wind- 
flowers and violets have already thick-sown the new 
grass of the border. How charming it is, the little 
foolish romance that so well matches these lovely 
creations of a day! Yesterday the path was thickly 
studded with dandelions; to-day they have gone to 
seed and are taking silver wings on the wind. 

The path where young lovers* feet tread on flowers 
mounts a hillside, where the lane ends, and the prospect 
stretches over a little valley filled to the brim with the 
bloom of apple orchards mingled with pear and peach. 

"Flower o' the peach, 
Death for us all, and his own life for each," 

as sings Browning in his "Fra Lippo Lippi." 

The turf is white with the fallen snow of cherry- 
trees. The maple-tops are radiant though already 
casting down their keys — sending their seeds off on the 
wings of the wind to plant new colonies. You could 
almost gather up the little valley in your arms, so 
compact is it with bloom and fragrance. The treetops 
are like the glimpsing of birds' nests among the 
boughs, with the chimneys, the roofs of the houses, 
peeping out. Every warm breeze blows open little 
fingered hands that expand into the thick shade of 
summer, and all this heaped-up redundant beauty with 
its splendid waste and overplus of bloom rests cloud- 
like against the tender blue of the hills, the soft di- 
aphanous sky, all blended in a perfect harmony. 
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And the young men and maidens linger in the en- 
chanted valley until the spring night softly unfolds 
its vaporous wings, and a small moon winks through 
the dream-laden boughs, and fresh odors steal from 
things too delicate to declare themselves. Young birds 
stir in the nest, and the fairies are out — ^Titania and 
Oberon, and the smallest ones, Pease-Blossom, Cob- 
web, Moth, and Mustard-seed, that when frightened 
hide in an acorn-cup. But now they are busy hanging 
a pearl, if not in every cowslip's ear, at least in the 
ear of some American flower the equivalent to the 
English cowslip. It is a great night for the fairies. 
We must pity those who do not believe in them. 

The gentle breath of the South is over everything. 
It brings a touch of sadness for the brevity of the ex- 
quisite things of life. The first great wind — the apple- 
blossom storm as it is called — will scatter the magic 
world of blossom-time in fragments. A single night 
of tempest will bring disillusion and the realities of a 
broken dream. So the blossom-time of human life 
is a brief day of perfect happiness, a little breadth of 
beauty, repose, trust, and love, when youths and maid- 
ens wander in the visionary garden and trace its mazes 
in a romance oftentimes as fragile as the airy loveliness 
of the white cherry-trees when they invite the bees and 
butterflies to come and feast on their sweets. 

To a few it is given to live for a whole happy life- 
time under the spell of this blossom-time — re-creating 
it as Hfe flows like a pleasant river between grassy, 
flowery banks, making pools of stillness and little 
ripples of delight, but knowing no dangerous falls 
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and rapids, no dark and towering crags, all the way 
traced in sunshine and peaceful, quiet shades beloved 
of birds, where serpents and wild beasts never come to 
break the tranquil spell. 

I remember such a pair, whose lives even in old 
age were passed in a perpetual spring and season of 
bloom. The woods and fields were always smiling for 
them because they never ceased to love as they had 
loved in youth, and all the griefs and trials of life 
brought them only nearer in the perfection of their 
union. The shadows were those of spring showers 
that quickly were chased away by sunbeams, showing 
the white of heaven, and the tears were like raindrops 
that glisten on young leaves and blades of grass. The 
realities of life, so called, its sharp edges and hard 
unrelenting surface, never pressed in on this devoted 
pair to make a stony track or a dusty highway for their 
feet. Having each other they had all the essentials of 
happiness, perfect in its simple beauty and charm. 
How can such loveliness persist, you will ask, in this 
old sin-stained world, blasted with cruelty, violence, 
and hatred, and deep, ingrained sadness? 

Well, it did persist for them, and the charm grew 
ever more tender and true. He was an old man, "the 
beautiful old man," they called him, and she a dainty 
lady of still exquisite form, and silvery-white hair, 
when he told me the simple story of their united lives. 
As children they were neighbors, living in the same 
street, and perfect little friends. He would carry her 
books to school, and spend his small sums of money 
for sweets to fill the pockets of her little coat. She 
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was the only one he ever loved, and she had known no 
other romance save the one that had grown with her 
growth; so when they grew to young manhood and 
womanhood they came together as sweetly and in- 
evitably as if the marriage had indeed been made in the 
heavenly courts. 

Thus they grew ever more constant, more fond, 
more in agreement in heart and will. A youthful 
bloom and beauty hung about them in old age, for 
time had touched them more gently than it touches 
others, and had left them a vestige of the young 
charm that marked their perfect union. In tastes they 
were so perfectly one they loved the same things, de- 
lighted in the same books, the same people, often 
seemed to have the same thoughts, so that speech was 
needless. 

Friends came to them to catch the glow of peace, 
quietude, serenity, and exquisite gentleness that conse- 
crated their home. They had lived together for over 
forty years before they had ever been separated for a 
single day. Where he went she accompanied him 
always. But at the end of that time he was called 
away on a journey of a few hours, expecting to return 
before nightfall. When he did not come at the ex- 
pected moment the dear little old lady's distress of mind 
was pitiful. Never in their long life together had he 
broken his word to her; that he could fail her now 
was absolutely unthinkable. 

But the train had been delayed, and when later he 
appeared he found her in veritable anguish, weeping as 
at some great calamity. They promised then never to 
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be parted again, and the promise was faithfully kept. 
And so the perfect union of heart and life went on 
until they reached the fiftieth anniversary of their mar- 
riage, and then — she in her bridal robes, and he in the 
consecrated wedding-suit — ^they celebrated their golden 
nuptials. It was a beautiful spring day, and the great 
wistaria hung its purple clusters over the porch, and 
the garden lilacs filled the air with their perfume. The 
robins, bluebirds, and song-sparrows sang their sweet- 
est songs about the open windows, and the rooms were 
bowers of blossoms gleaned from the woods and fields. 
Their happiness that day as they greeted their friends 
was the culmination of a perfect life of love and peace. 
Time was annihilated and the first bridal renewed as 
the old man gallantly turned and kissed his bride. The 
charm of those lives flashed into all hearts and brought 
an ineffable sense of the perfect marriage. The dear 
little lady that night went uncomplainingly to her rest. 
Too much happiness had filled the cup to the brim, and 
in the morning they found that she had passed away 
in her sleep, quietly, painlessly, to the eternal blossom- 
time. The old man soon followed her. His grief 
showed no violence or exaggerated aspect, but he con- 
stantly heard her calling him, as a bird in the open hears 
his mate in the mysterious forest singing, "Come to 
me, come to me, my love." 



BIRD NEIGHBORS 

There are sounds beside the voices of nature that 
come to the suburbanite who swings lazily in a ham- 
mock or sits idling in a comfortable rocking-chair in 
a cozy comer of the shady veranda. Far off the busy 
railway trains puff and groan up the grade, back and 
fill, shriek out defiance at nothing in particular, or 
dash wildly on like shuttles thrown by the gods of 
the air. But at the same time the porches of the ear 
are assailed by bird trills and quavers, the constant 
gossip and quaint conversation our little feathered 
neighbors keep up with each other. 

Most of our human neighbors have gone away for 
the summer, but they have left their trees and bushes 
of which the bird friends have taken gleeful possession. 
Our bird neighbors need a little petting and coaxing 
if they are going to do the scavenger work we hope 
from them. They are not so fond of an exclusive 
grub-and-worm diet as to scorn desserts of crumbs and 
timely handfuls of grain. They will even leave the 
trees and bushes to go in and occupy the pretty little 
houses some thoughtful people erect for them. In short, 
they need sympathy and encouragement, as we all do 
if we are to accomplish our best in song or labor. 

If you live in a woody place of the borderland be- 
tween North and South, you will not lack for visitors 
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from both sides of this aerial Mason and Dixon's line. 
There is something charming in being adopted by our 
little feathered friends ( for they adopt us and not we 
them) who have no color prejudice or memory of old 
feuds, but just love folk of all hues and seek to live 
near human habitations. Already a pair of scarlet 
tanagers have arrived, and we feel that we ought to 
celebrate the coming of these gorgeous creatures by 
some special rite. They are building in an oak-tree, 
and, when they spread their wings in a short flight, 
they bring the whole jeweled and colorful Orient upon 
them. As they burn with scarlet gleam against the 
blue of the sky, you are away in Bagdad or Ispahan, 
and the scent of roses comes to you and the songs of 
Omar and Saadi are in your ears. 

But the little wife is not the denizen of a harem. 
She is indeed the advanced female, bringing with her 
such habits of independence, of thrift and industry, 
of bustling care and tender solicitude for her family, 
as might shame many a lazy house frau. Her husband 
in his gorgeous corselet is like a merchant of silks and 
spices from far-off Damascus or Palmyra in the desert. 
How quickly we travel eastward on the blaze of a 
single color! The Baltimore oriole and the red oriole 
are by no means strangers. They minister to the eye 
as the song sparrow and veery and evening thrush do 
to the ear. It seems a special benediction that such 
beautiful creatures should come to live near us and 
should allow us to feel that unexclusive sense of 
familiarity and fellowship that is a prerequisite of all 
good country neighbors. We are delighted to see the 
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little friends who make us short, flying visits. They 
are among the prettiest and best, always well-mannered 
and polite, and making no trouble in the way of spare 
beds and extra meals. We are sorry to see them go, 
and this is especially the case with the delightful 
bobolink, a rather rare visitant to our countryside, 
though he is sometimes heard unwinding his silver 
skein of bells in near-by meadows. Some of our per- 
manent residents are not considered very desirable, 
but such cases are apt to crop up in the best regulated 
families. As we have no corn patch, we welcome the 
crow with his raucous voice and great spread of black 
wing that makes a big flitting shadow on sunny ground. 
He is the beadle of his race, and as absurdly solemn 
as beadles are apt to be. The blue jay, on the other 
hand, so well hated by many country people, is like 
a magnificently dressed lady with a big, mannish, 
shrill voice and a disagreeable habit of saying un- 
pleasant things. We tolerate him because he makes 
such a pretty decoration in our trees, and of course 
we all know that beauty is its own excuse for being. 
The overpraised American robin (red-breasted thrush) 
is like a purse-proud alderman, with his metaphorical 
thumbs thrust in his metaphorical waistcoat pockets. 
In small-fruit time he literally stuffs himself, and no 
wonder he is too wheezy to sing more than one brief 
strain broken off in the middle. 

There are some ghostly unreal birds that frequent 
us, and with their cries make a vivid contrast to the 
cheerful chatter and patter of more healthy-minded 
tribes. The phoebe will sit for an hour on a dead 
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limb (it always prefers a dead one), calling mourn- 
fully its own name as if to remind some departed friend 
of its continued existence. There is another little deni- 
zen, the tufted titmouse, who all day long pipes peter, 
peter; as if, having lost his way, he is seeking it up and 
down the world with a touch of despair in his monot- 
onous voice. What a contrast to the clear, bright 
whistle of the meadow lark, that springs up of itself in 
gladness for the morning light, and is a note of cour- 
age and cheer ! 

At five o'clock on a summer morning the world 
seems enchanted. A low cool breeze turns out the pale 
lining of the leaves of dim, ghostly trees standing in 
rich beds of fern and moss beaded thick with dew. 
The pale thin moon hung in a vaporous sky is like a 
wandering angel forgotten and left out over night 
by the heavenly guardian. Then begin the gurgles and 
chuckles of happiness in the bird colonies, low laugh- 
ter, and trills of joy at waking and finding themselves 
still alive, snug in their leafy homes. Then our prima 
donna, our beloved soprano, the song sparrow, opens 
with a gentle tremulous strain that knits the whole 
into sympathetic accord, and greets the rising sun with 
a benedicttis and thank-offering. 



THE LAND OF MAKE-BELIEVE 

When you were a child, and lived in the wonderful 
country of Make-believe, did you ever build for your- 
self a delightful playhouse, at the base of an old elm, 
a vast, branchy, venerable elm, with boughs drooping 
low as if they loved the earth, and with arched and 
twisted roots and the peculiarly soft, clover-sprinkled 
turf that grows at the foot of such venerable trees ? 

There was once such a playhouse made by a child 
named Sarah Jane Smith, and I never pass such a 
grand monarch of the fields, with its leafy crown 
towering into the sky, but I seem to see that treasure 
house made and played in by Sarah Jane. For, 
though in after years she came into many good things, 
and was richly endowed with this world's goods, 
nothing quite so dear, so delightful, as that precious 
place where she dreamed such charming dreams and 
made a perfect little world out of her own imaginings, 
has ever fallen to her lot. The small arches between 
the tree roots made the most delightful suite of rooms 
— ^parlor, bed-room, kitchen, and sitting-room. She 
played there was a cellar, and a wood-shed, a front 
porch, a chimney, and a pump, and you know if you 
play hard enough in the land of Make-believe it is the 
same as if you possessed these necessary things. 

Sarah Jane furnished her house beautifully with a 
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set of broken toy furniture that had come down to her 
from her sister Ann. She also had a lot of pretty, 
smooth pebbles, some broken bits of glass and china, 
and one great treasure, the cover of a sugar-bowl 
almost whole, with the exception of the knob on top. 

But the principal furnishings were ten exquisite 
dolls, made of rags by Sarah Jane herself, and very 
richly clothed with bits and snippings left from her 
own frocks. These creations, with their flat cotmte- 
nances, charcoal eyes, and ringlets, constituted Sarah 
Jane's large and troublesome family. It was wonder- 
ful the uses to which the sugar-bowl cover was ap- 
plied, and the amount of delightful pretending to 
which it led. Sometimes it served as a cradle, or 
bath-tub, for her youngest child, a very cross and ill- 
tempered infant, and sometimes for a tea-tray to an 
afternoon party of fashionable friends. She pos- 
sessed one very exquisite bit of china with a red and 
blue bird upon it. This was her greatest treasure, and 
the plum cake was always passed round on it when the 
Lady Arabella Simpkins favored her with a visit. 
When the minister called he was served with ginger- 
bread on a bit of blue delft, being of secondary social 
consideration. If the schoolma'am came she had to 
put up with nothing better than cold corn-bread on 
common white ware. 

When Sarah Jane washed her children's faces in the 
sugar-bowl cover she tucked up her sleeves, which gave 
her a matronly appearance, and when they were 
naughty and cried she corrected them with her slipper, 
gravely remarking that the chastisement hurt her more 
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than it did them. This appeared to be a reminiscence 
of her own experience vividly remembered. There 
was a serious time in the playhouse when all the chil- 
dren were down with measles at the same time, and 
had to be dosed with bad-tasting medicine. Then 
the little mother was all love and devotion, rocking 
and tending them with great tenderness, and smearing 
her face with their charcoal features, as she lavished 
kisses on them. 

The playhouse was enclosed by a row of stones 
chosen from the brook, and surrounding a little garden 
dug over by the half of a rusty case knife, and planted 
daily with twigs from the tree stuck in the earth and 
bits of turf and wild flowers. This garden required 
a deal of tending and watering, and there were almost 
more pretending and making-believe in regard to the 
beautiful fruits and flowers that grew there than any 
other part of her dominions. I am sorry to say that 
on one occasion Sar^h Jane appropriated some fine 
peonies from a neighbor's yard without the ceremony 
of asking, and stuck them in her garden, hoping they 
would grow. It was the birthday of her youngest 
infant, Belinda Maria, and Sarah Jane felt something 
special ought to be done. But as it happened Fate in 
the form of Neighbor Bly was looking out of her sit- 
ting-room window, and when Sarah Jane came home 
at noon Retribution in the form of Mother Smith was 
ready with the slipper, and she received such an appli- 
cation of that useful instrument of torture that the 
taste for appropriating other people's property was 
effectually checked for the remainder of her life. The 
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peonies withered. There were no assets in the way of 
fun. She spanked her dolls all round, and placed 
them with faces toward the trunk of the tree, and sat 
down to reflect on the rule of mine and thine, and 
how much nicer it would be if we could all share 
everything with everybody, and they could do the same 
toward us. Little Sarah Jane did not suspect that 
she was a socialist. 

There were delicious times for Sarah Jane when the 
sun glinted through the thick, leafy thatch over her 
head, and the cool wind blew among the boughs, and 
Sarah Jane was as happy as a child well can be when 
its little heart is bubbling over with contentment and 
love for everything, and is creating the most charming 
things in the land of Make-believe. She had for 
playmates all the birds and bees and butterflies, and she 
seemed to know just what they were talking and sing- 
ing about, and she invented a new language in .order 
to talk with them freely which she called cluckity- 
cluck. This language was also understood by small 
animals such as rabbits and squirrels. 

One day to her joy she discovered near her tree the 
half of a hollow log just large enough to hold her 
sitting in it and, with two long sticks for oars, she at 
once made it into a pleasure boat. But now that a 
boat had been discovered it was necessary to invent a 
river. That, of course, was very easy in the land 
of Make-believe. The river flowed directly past her 
playhouse, and had shady and grassy banks dappled 
with flowers and bushes. And there were cottages 
just like those pictured in her story books with wind- 
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mills and arbors and weather cocks, and porches with 
roses running over them. And there were pretty ani- 
mals of all kinds running about, and gay, long-tailed 
birds filled the trees, and monkeys were common, but 
no snakes. On the river, too, which she called the 
Funny-bone River there were plenty of boats with 
colored sails, filled with children, and with mammas 
taking out their babies for an airing, just as she was 
taking out hers, and the people were all good and kind 
and happy. It was a big play-world. There was no 
work to be done, and she didn't ask why. The people, 
it seemed, were just brought into existence to amuse 
themselves, and to have a good time. The sun always 
shone there, the trees were always green, and there 
was no winter. To be sure accidents would occa- 
sionally happen in that delightful country. One 
dreadful day Sarah Jane's boat capsized in the Funny- 
bone, and she and all her children were thrown into 
the water, at just the point of the elbow where the 
current was strongest. They would certainly all have 
perished, had not a splendid young prince appeared 
just in the nick of time to rescue them. 

Thus little Sarah lived in her land of Make-believe 
for many weeks, for it was the long summer vacation, 
and daily she repaired to her lonely playhouse under 
the great tree in the pasture, and plunged at once from 
the commonplace existence of eating and sleeping and 
doing chores at home, into her other existence in her 
dear and cherished country of Make-believe, a place 
more real to her than the little gray farmhouse where 
she lived when she was just Sarah Jane Smith, and 
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not the lovely princess Honora Beatrice. No one had 
ever suspected the existence of the princess, or the 
land of Make-believe, or the Funny-bone River, or 
the beautiful palace where the princess lived with her 
ten children. She had never mentioned these names 
at home to good Mrs. Smith, so busy all day with her 
house work and her mending and sewing, or to her 
Aunt Judith, or her sister Ann, who was very literal 
and matter-of-fact. Nor had she spoken of them to 
her Grandmother Herbert, who certainly would have 
thought her crazy if she had come to comprehend the 
child. She knew very well that though they were nice 
people, the very best people in the world, they were 
not fitted to see things as she saw them, and might 
make fun of her. 

All summer the pasture had been vacant of animals, 
but early in September, as the feed was now rich and 
sweet. Farmer Smith opened the gate leading into it, 
and turned in a dozen fine cows to the abundant juicy 
grass. It happened that day that Sarah Jane had 
gone to visit a little neighbor, and to a real tea drinking 
with her mamma ; so she was unable to run out to her 
playhouse until the next morning. And, oh! such a 
terrible shock as the poor child was doomed to receive. 
The clumsy, blundering old Brindle with a head board 
covering her wicked horns had literally rooted up, 
trampled to pieces, and destroyed the Make-believe 
land, the Funny-bone River, and all the beautiful gar- 
dens and windmills arid villages and bridges, and had 
destroyed the boat by stepping in it, had crushed the 
precious sugar-bowl cover into fragments, and tram- 
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pled the dolls to tatters, and left a terrible waste and 
void of ugliness and reality in the heart and fancy of 
little Sarah Jane. Oh, how bitterly the poor child 
cried over the shattering of her dream world, that 
little kingdom of Make-believe, never to be recon- 
structed, for it marked the end of a child period, the 
close of the myth and wonder-working time when she 
could make herself believe that all in her dreamland 
was true and real. Poor little Sarah Jane ! Many a 
time a big, black beast has come and trodden on other 
foolish, beautiful things of her dreaming. Many a 
time she has wept and laughed over the destruction of 
other playhouses of her invention, but nothing has left 
a more indelible impression and deeper mark than the 
hoof-print old Brindle left in Make-believe land. 



THE STORY ENDLESS 

Have you never found a story you would like to 
have continue for years, if not forever, flowing on day 
by day like some gentle stream that brings quiet images 
of waving tree branches, nodding ferns and grasses, 
gleams of shy sunlight, and pleasant, murmuring, bub- 
bling music in its course over parti-colored pebbles? 
Now it reflects the image of a little, quiet town, the 
crescent moon, a star or two, and moving flocks of 
clouds. At evening it is shadowy and solemn, and the 
night birds seem to chant of death and farewell. 

Have you never found some delightful old three 
volumes you hate to have come to an end, though they 
may contain some dull and prosy pages, some book 
that becomes a habit before you have finished it, and 
fits you like an old shoe? 

There is a book we are all reading from day to day, 
and we read in it a thousand things we cannot find in 
any printed volume. It is a mysterious wonder-book, 
and, though we know just how it is going to end for 
this present scene, we often wonder whether it will 
be continued elsewhere or will have "finis" written at 
the end of the last page. The book is divided into parts 
and sections, but they glide into each other so uncon- 
sciously, we hardly notice the transition until we wake 
up to find the story has taken a new turn. Its shades 
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have deepened, its lights are less vivid, there are subtle 
changes that seem to come upon us in our sleep. The 
story is not written, it is acted in nature like a realistic 
play, and we are in it, and htmdreds of others, and, 
while we are a part of it, will still seem to be outside ; 
and we wonder and speculate about it, — and some- 
times seem strangers and sometimes at home. 

The earliest chapters are very entrancing to us, for 
we seem to wake up in a blooming orchard where 
everything is young. The sky is young, and the grass, 
and the merry sun itself, and the big round moon, 
and the twinkling, laughing stars. The songs the birds 
sing are all about happy children, and, if we are told 
of angels, we believe them to be no older than our- 
selves. We see ourselves small, curious, inquiring, 
wondering, keeping our little secret thoughts locked in 
the heart, speculating about grown-up people, loving 
some, indifferent to others, finding father and mother 
in a class by themselves, not just folks, but infinitely 
superior. Some things come back vividly, the bird 
songs, the first note of the bobolink, the soft murmur- 
ing sound of the bluebird, the chug, chug of peepers 
in the pond. Then all the real friendly animals, the cat 
and dog, the old mooly cow, and the spotted calf, with 
its small body perched on long wabbly legs, live in 
memory. 

Then there were frightful animals we had heard of, 
and partly imagined (especially snakes and tigers), 
and shuddered over when we were awake at night 
and heard them distinctly under the bed. Then we re- 
membered the first time we saw the stars, or, standing 
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on a little hill, noticed a sunset. New vibrations passed 
through us. We were passing out of the animal state 
that lives by eating and sleeping, and the shadow of 
thoughts stirred in our souls. The divine breath was 
breathed upon us, and the world became detached, we 
comprehended space. We began to see the largeness 
of things. The first day we noticed the softly bloom- 
ing orchard trees spread like a cloud of innumerable 
white wings overhead; the first day we found violets 
hidden in the grass, or plucked the yellow heads of 
dandelions, and heard the oriole singing as its shadow 
glided over the ground. What lovely pages those in 
the endless story-book ! 

The leaves of the book were turned and turned. The 
earth was at summer's rose-time. The copse and wood 
were massive with dark green foliage, where hidden 
birds sang and twittered and chirped all day long, so 
did new thoughts and emotions in the breast of youth. 
The sky was very high now; through it the clouds 
sailed like triumphant fleets coming home from vic- 
tory; everything, from the tiniest grass blade to the 
topmost twig of the sturdy oak, sang or shouted of 
abundant energy, perfect health and strength, with 
beauty added as an overplus of good. Vague vibra- 
tions of heart and sense stirred in the soul of youth. 
Desires innumerable awoke to expand, to embrace 
perfection. They came as growing pains. The glo- 
rious universe, so rich, so alive, so teeming with forces, 
so vital in every pore, and before it the helpless, igno- 
rant soul of youth called to act and react upon this 
mighty protagonist! Ah, what a problem, what stir- 
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rings of new thoughts and passions, what a leaning 
to love and the perfect sympathy ! With hopes and as- 
pirations vaguely understood comes the shade of mel- 
ancholy, the haunting touch of pain from difference 
and contrast, the world so rich in resources, so glorious 
in creative power, the creature before it so small, 
humble, and pitifully weak ! 

So the long, still, summer simset melts in a haze of 
gold. The lingering day is loath to leave the world 
in its perfected loveliness. Again and again it turns 
back to flood the sky : with radiance far up to the zenith 
it pulses before it says farewell. Then the night comes 
in softly, like a stoled mm clad in gray, bearing a 
branch of stars; and the swallows still are circling in 
the warm air, pulsating vaguely with the last vibrations 
of the sun. The secret, holy night has come to nourish 
the dreams of youth, and lay a consoling hand on all 
its fears and anxieties. The perfect peace of nature 
helps to clear the turbid stream of emotion. There is 
an overbrooding love that brings the first impulse 
toward the divine. The pure in heart see God. Rev- 
erence is bom, the life of the spirit is made manifest. 

Another leaf is turned in the great story-book. The 
year is in full maturity. The ripe season has come 
of fruitage and gathered harvest. There sits a tramp 
by the roadside, knowing not where he will get bite or 
sup to appease his hunger, or a place to lay his head. 
The splendid day, rich and radiant, is passing ; and he, 
in his rags and misery, is a kind of dark and sinister 
blot on the glowing background of sun-smitten fields 
and glowing flowers. Here is distortion, crooked- 
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ness, blurring the perfected noon-tide of the autumn 
day. Is this the happy child who played long years 
ago under the blooming orchard trees ? What are his 
visions as he sits there under the roadside trees in the 
half stupor of a tipsy vagrant dream? Are they dark, 
terrible, turbid, with pangs of suffering the drink has 
not completely deadened ? Does he remember slipping 
down and down, ever more degraded, besotted, and 
hopeless? Is this what he has harvested in the rich 
and glowing term of middle life? All along the roads 
of the world lie such pieces of human wreckage. We 
try to forget them by thinking of the happy prosper- 
ous people who have turned the leaves of the great 
book to read success, fruition, abundant honor and 
esteem. But this rag of humanity, defiled, unclean, 
how can we trace him back to the child who played 
with the orchard blossoms, and chased the butterflies, 
and blew the silk down from the dandelion seeds, and 
rolled in the sweet-smelling grass? 

Over there in that beautiful house set in lordly gar- 
dens lives his brother, his old playmate, who took the 
upper road, and won out to fortune and all distinc- 
tions. How fate has petted him, and poured all good 
things into his lap, satisfied his pride, his ambition, his 
love of distinction and praise! What an eternity lies 
between him and the poor tramp couched by the road- 
side with his ragged hat over his eyes, sleeping off his 
debauch ! 

And there is the poor tramp's sister passing now, 
in her handsome carriage, so prosperous and at her 
ease. But the poor tramp has had a thousand world- 
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experiences where she has had one. He has tasted 
reality as she has never tasted it. He has known the 
keen edge of nature's buffetings and men's scorn. He 
has come down to the fundamental extreme of things : 
he has known what it is to live, to suffer, to sin, to 
repent, and fall again, and to go on stumbling and fall- 
ing down the years. But he has lived always on the edge 
of disaster. In his shiftiness and ineptitude Nature 
has taken care of him with blows and corrections, but 
still with a step-dame's rough care. And will she suc- 
ceed in saving him at the last, her perverse, impossible 
child? We believe she will, and perhaps God is on 
his side. 

Another leaf of the great story-book is turned. It 
is winter now, the little birds that love the north have 
thickened their feather coats and made ready to brave 
the cold. Brown bunny runs to his hole, the chipmunk 
dives into his tunnel, the crow is off to the deep wood. 
The downy woodpecker goes knock, knock, up the 
trunk of the oak-tree. The muskrat builds his house on 
the ice of the river. The hens hide in the hen-house. 
The dog lies before the fire. The cat prowls no more 
outside. A half -dead wasp comes out, and hangs to 
the sunny window-pane. Within doors life runs low. 
The inmates are old. Their locks once brown and 
golden are now the same faded gray. There is rheu- 
matism in the old man's knees. His feet are swollen 
with gout, his eyes are dim, his hand shakes from a 
slight touch of palsy. But he thanks God for a warm 
fireside, a comfortable armchair, and easy bed. The 
woman who sits near him is still spared, though she 
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is very frail. Perhaps it may be ordered that they 
shall go together to the unknown country. 

She is still beautiful to him, and her smile seems 
divine. Her hand once so pretty and delicate is now 
very thin. The wedding ring seems in danger of 
slipping off and getting lost. Again the world is re- 
stricted for them as it was in childhood. When they 
touch the confines of creation there will be only one 
more turning of the leaf of the story book for them 
in this world; before the blossoms come again, they 
will have passed through the mystic door. The story 
will, doubtless, go on, but it will be written in invisible 
ink. The birds and bees will come about their last 
resting-place. The winds will sing low and sweet a 
kind of lullaby for these old children. The dandelions 
will nestle in the grass above them. But what were 
they, what did they ? you will ask. They loved much : 
was not that enough ? 



THE FOG SHROUD 

There is a strange winter weaver, who sits some- 
where between the zenith and the nether deeps and 
weaves out of nothing an impalpable world, — soft, 
gray, yielding yet clinging, smothering and burying 
as in a grave of wool, of down, of choking feathers, 
until the earth is blotted out, mountains extinguished, 
the ocean floored and built into strange fantastic walls 
by this bewildering substance that has no consistency. 
Immense masses of it are condensed in a few drops 
of water, and with equal facility the drop expands, 
streams upward and outward like the imp freed from 
the genie's magic bottle in the Arabian tales. It is a 
mocking, blinding, baffling spirit rising into the air 
with great trailing banners, sinking again to cling to 
the ground, exposing the blue sky in patches, unveiling 
clusters of stars and the waning moon. It takes on 
strange colors as it blots out the sun, sickly greens and 
yellows, the whole scheme of things growing faint and 
ghastly with a kind of mal de mer of nature, a faint- 
ness that makes the world tired of itself. It is a world 
of illusion and phantasmagoria, nothing real, no 
foundations, no outlines, no wall, sky, sea, land, — all 
merged in one strange unearthly medium. Only by 
feeling can the great ships find their way into harbors 
and the mouths of rivers. Groping, they seem to reach 
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out monster hands like the blind Samson feeling for 
the pillars of the temple. Who can forget the sensa- 
tion at sea when the thick gray blanket encompasses 
the ship, and the solemn fog-bell keeps up its dismal 
tolling through the long black night, to the roll of the 
vessel and the mysterious wash of the unseen waves 
on the long rising and descending swells ? 

Through the thick air it is answered, perhaps far 
off, by a ship also astray on the great waste of waters, 
the chartless, limitless sea; and the tolling seems to say 
hoarsely through the long night hours : "Keep off or 
death will overtake you. Keep your distance, or you 
or I, perhaps both, are doomed." So comes the name- 
less dread while the fog shroud covers you, the long, 
dull waiting under the hoarse clanging of the fog-bell, 
the uneasy slumber with frightful dreams of ship- 
wreck, until at last, perhaps, you awake to bright sim- 
shine, laughing blue sky, a sparkling sea opening out 
to limitless horizons; little waves frisking about the 
prow with sea-gulls skimming above, and throwing 
off the light from their snowy wings. The splendid 
morning, the fresh breeze, are a strange contrast to 
a night of phantoms, crammed with nightmares. 

Then the soft, stealthy nights on land, when the 
rain has ceased, and the fog pads in like a prowling 
gray wolf. The aureoles of strange colors round the 
electric lamps, the uncanny shadows of tree branches, 
waving and shifting like a witches' dance, have a 
ghostliness that suggests a world of disembodied 
spirits. But America is a fog-land only to a limited 
degree. It is too persistently sunny to have more than 
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spasmodic seasons of fog. One must sojourn in Lon- 
don in the autumn, the fog season, to witness the most 
weird and grotesque and horrible caprices of this ele- 
ment. Such wonders are then spun out of a handful 
of mist as can never be adequately described. It is a 
unique climatic condition to be found in only one 
spot on earth. It seems necromancy, witchcraft, and 
magic. There is no accounting for it on natural prin- 
ciples, and it transcends all experience. 

Yes, I once was lost in one of these famous blot- 
tings-out, as if sucked up by a huge sponge, of old 
Lud's town. I was then new to the vast city and al- 
most a stranger to its complex streets and squares. 
One day I was asked by a friend to dine with her at 
her home, a comparatively short distance from the 
place where I was stopping. The days were still long. 
At seven there was daylight ordinarily sufficient for 
a ramble much more extended than the one I set 
out to take in order to reach my friend's house. It 
was in the Kensington district, and without the 
slightest misgiving, as I skirted leisurely the great 
wall of the Natural History Museum, I noticed a 
flicker of mist in the air. But before I had turned 
the comer of the High Street a great black wing swept 
down from the sky, the street-lamps, just lighted, 
fainted away save for a vague, deceptive, dirty blur 
that made darkness visible and were more misleading 
than midnight shades. Suddenly I found myself go- 
ing blind. The sickly gleam of the sky and of the 
streets and shops went out completely. I was en- 
veloped in black crepe. I put out my hand to touch a 
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wall, a lamp-post, anything to cling to and give me 
the assurance of still being on the solid earth. But 
there was nothing but the vision of blackness closing 
in like a dungeon wall. 

It was a horrible position ; and, when I realized that 
I had been swallowed up in a London fog of the 
peculiar variety called black, of which there is nothing 
else like it, I was struck with dismay, for in a moment 
I had lost my bearings, and in attempting to go for- 
ward found myself stumbling over the curb into the 
street, while the black medium oppressed my breath- 
ing and filled my lungs with something resembling 
lint or flying down. I concluded it would be wise to 
stand stock still in the place where I was and wait for 
deliverance. I could hear footsteps coming near and 
moving off in the distance. Voices reached my ear 
from persons befogged like myself. At least there 
was a sidewalk, solid stones were under my feet: all 
else had dissolved into a strange, impalpable world. 

Presently I heard voices coming toward me of a 
man and a woman, — ^young, fresh voices. I felt as- 
sured. They sounded to me trustworthy, and I ven- 
tured to appeal to them as a stranger. I asked if they 
could by any chance guide me to the comer of the 
street I wished to reach. It was like speaking in a 
telephone to an unknown, unseen person five feet dis- 
tant. The young man answered at once that they were 
going my way, and I might come with them. He said 
he knew the neighborhood well, and thought he had 
located the place where we were standing, and by 
counting the crossings, as we came to them, he felt 
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pretty sure of finding his way. If I could reach the 
right comer, I assured him I should be safe to guide 
myself to the right house not more than a half dozen 
doors away. What a strange, ghostly walk it was 
through the thick, murky atmosphere ! I kept close to 
my unknown friend, assured that he held the clew that 
at last would lead us out of the labyrinth of befogged 
London. He and his companion were to me phantoms, 
as I was a phantom to them. Their dim outlines gave 
me no idea of their appearance. Chance met, we were 
wandering together through the shadows of a strange, 
invisible world. 

I trusted myself to my guide with the assurance of 
his honesty and good intentions; but I was told later 
that it was a very risky thing, under the circumstances, 
to appeal for help to a passer-by, as robbery, even 
murder, had been committed under conditions so 
favorable for the work of the thief and the assassin. 
But I had no sense of fear. We seemed to be merely 
disembodied spirits wandering through one of Dante's 
circles, and meeting with appropriate adventures. 

After a walk of five minutes we came to the place 
my young friend — for such I must call him — ^told me 
was the desired corner, though no comer was visible 
or appreciable, only blank shades of Erebus. I 
thanked him warmly and we parted. Then began my 
gropings and stumblings after the right house. It was 
some time before I achieved this simple adventure at 
the risk of falling down area-ways, and after climbing 
once or twice the wrong steps and ringing at the wrong 
door. But at last the feat was achieved, and the right 
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door opened upon my anxious friends, who had pic- 
tured me irretrievably lost in the wilds of London. As 
a fact, I had been lucky in my adventure, as other 
guests coming to that dinner in a cab were driven for 
more than an hour back and forth past the entrance 
to the street before the way was found. 

Many a time, from my window that autimm, I 
watched to see the mists boil up from some vast un- 
seen cauldron, white, gray, yellow, purple, black, and 
slowly envelop the great city in its fog shroud until 
the cloud-capped towers and vast walls and innumer- 
able chimneys became the baseless fabric of a dream. 
London, the most substantial of all cities to the eye 
in normal guise, would gradually melt, dissolve, fade 
into blank nothingness in an illusion more wonderful 
than any magician ever dreamed, until a strong wind 
or the sun's piercing ray came to dissolve the spell. 
To see old St. Paul's vanish as if blown upon by the 
whiff of a wizard's pipe was no less marvelous than 
to see it emerge by another caprice of the magician 
that controlled its transformation. The bells sound- 
ing with a muffled tone as of ringing under water, the 
street traffic softened to strange rumblings and hoarse 
noises, made the vast congregation of human dwellings, 
with its millions of souls, one of the most spectral, 
mysterious, and unearthly of spectacles. It was like 
waking after death and finding yourself in the midst 
of a great multitude of people you could not see, but 
could vaguely hear, — denizens of a densely populated 
place that seemed a desert. But this unique attribute 
of London only adds to the fascination, the mystery, 
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the inexplicable charm that hangs over, surrounds, 
and fairly permeates the very bricks and stones of 
which the monster city is composed. There is much 
that is dull and uninteresting about it in places, but 
there is nothing commonplace. It has a sturdy indi- 
viduality of its own; and, however its climatic condi- 
tions may inconvenience you, still you feel they are es- 
sential to its somber moods, its mysterious brooding 
gloom and misanthropy that make it unlike all other 
places on the earth's surface. 



THE WILD BERRY PATCH 

There are certain presents Nature seems to throw 
into our lap as extras, things not expected and not 
deserved, but given over and above the bargain. Such 
is the evening purple and crimson, the morning rose 
and gold, the tints of wild flowers and their odors, the 
silver sheen of moonlight, the sparkle and happy gleam 
of stars, raindrops hanging upon grass and leaves and 
catching the sun's iridescence, — indeed, all beauty and 
charm, the overplus of Nature's beneficence that she 
seems to spill and scatter with a lavish hand. 

So one thinks of the wild fruits of the field as over 
and above what might have been looked for from a 
good, frugal, saving nature-mother, — something lav- 
ished just to give delight to birds and the young of 
the human species. H you were country bom and 
bred, you can appreciate the gift Nature made you in 
youth, can taste with Thoreau the exquisite tang and 
aroma of fruit snatched by the road, in the forest 
clearing, on the rough hillside or the solitary meadow. 
Its sweetness was enhanced by the fact that it was 
not earned by labor and the sweat of the brow, but 
was a largess to the idle, sauntering, roving girl and 
boy. 

Has anything since ever caused you such exquisite 
delight as the unexpected finding in childhood of a 
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great patch of luscious wild strawberries? This de- 
lectable fruit must now have failed in the land except 
in very remote places in the mountains or shut-in 
valleys. It belonged to an early time of careless, gen- 
erous farming, when the owner of the soil did not 
put up big trespass boards or set the dog on intruders 
who trampled his grass. What was the gold of the 
millionaire compared with the finding of "a thick 
spot" where the ambrosial fruit reddened the ground, 
standing lifted on its pretty stalk with a fragrance and 
a flavor peculiar to itself, which the cultivated berry, 
big, rotund, bursting with juice, has lost? It is the 
spicery, the delicate wild touch that the first gardener 
gave to his fruits, and which is sacrificed when man 
seeks to improve on nature. 

It was only when the country was poor, the popu- 
lation scanty, that this fruit was most prized, — the 
early primitive times when the mountain glades and 
clearings were crimson with the berry, and the happy 
child sat like a ground-bird in among the grasses, 
fingers and lips stained with the pretty fruit ; for who 
could resist tasting at the feast while the berries went 
pit-a-pat in the little pail ? I remember such a mead- 
ow, remote, secluded, hidden away as if purposely to 
prepare a great surprise, and revealed to me by chance. 
It was a three-cornered clearing, partially surrounded 
by a dense and dark wood, and opening to blue hills 
and streams like some vale in Arcady. White clouds 
sailed high, great ash-trees, maples, and birches made 
dense shade projecting over half this little paradise 
garden and spreading delicious coolness. Flocks of 
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bobolinks swung on the tall grasses and thrilled the air 
with their songs. One crept to the thick strawberry 
beds as if about to perform some mystic spell. A 
word, a breath, one felt, would profane the perfect 
place dedicated to beauty and peace, like a perpetual 
Sunday filled with bird-music and the murmur of 
streams. Memory brings back the vision so sweet, 
lonely, secluded, out of the world, with sheep-bells 
sounding in among the hills and the wind sighing in 
the treetops. 

In the old times, life was safe, secure for children 
in such desert places. The little berry-pickers went 
everywhere over the wide, open country, fearless and 
unafraid. Snakes could not terrify, nor even the cat- 
tle in an occasional field that stopped grazing and 
stood eyeing the intruder with their large bovine sur- 
prise. The feast of the berry taken in that lonely, 
lovely place was like eating out of the hand of Nature 
and drinking of her cup. 

The red raspberry follows forest fires, and springs 
up abundantly between the charred stumps and black- 
ened scorched trees. How the seeds get there, or 
whether they have been lying ages in the ground, is 
one of Nature's secrets. The pleasant berry travels 
in its own way, and spreads a feast in desolate places 
for birds, bees, and poor humans, and, in the words 
of the psalmist, "He prepareth a table in the wilder- 
ness." Honey of the rock and wine of the wild berry 
are not wanting. This goodness and bounty of the 
earth, this superfluity of benevolence, surely call for 
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gratitude, — grace before partaking of Nature's 
dainties. 

The blackcap, or black raspberry, is the aristocratic 
member of the family. It abjures wildness and rough 
places, and loves pleasant roadsides and the corners of 
meadows between stone walls or fences. It is a clean, 
nice plant, displaying its dainty thimbles to the de- 
lighted eyes of children. Memory comes of a child of 
six just tall enough to reach the topmost spray of a 
black raspberry bush, who, clad in a pink sunbonnet 
and a faded blue gingham frock, came to seek a cer- 
tain blackcap bush she knew in the meadow. Slyly 
she crept through the tall grass that concealed her head 
lest her tiny footsteps might be traced by trampled 
blades, but more than all not to disturb the lark on 
its nest, into which she had once peeped in the absence 
of the mother, to count the speckled eggs. Great nut- 
trees in mid-meadow spread their arms abroad and 
cast a shadow solid as night, while the grass rippled 
like pale sea water in the breeze. 

The little girl plucked a long spear of timothy, the 
long head covered with its fine bloom, and, finding 
the blackcap bush thickly covered with the glistening 
black fruit, she plucked and strung the berries on 
the grass stalk. The task finished, all the berries se- 
cured, she crept through the fence, carefully carrying 
her treasure, passed a little wood, and came to a small 
clearing and an old stone cottage, where a few phlox 
and lady-slippers grew under the window. Up the 
narrow path she trotted, opened the door, and stole 
into a room where an old dame lay on a high bed. 
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propped on pillows, — a wan, wasted, little old woman, 
wearing a great cap with wide borders, — and beside 
her sat her lame daughter, herself an ancient. The 
child placed the berries in the old lady's hand, and 
the little old invalid took her in her arms and kissed 
her. She had been naughty and played truant from 
school, to visit her old friend, and now the child, who 
is an old woman herself, cherishes the memory of that 
day, though the meadow and the larks, the fence cor- 
ner, the stone cottage, and the dear old dame are all 
gone; but never does she see blackcaps in the stall of 
a stuffy market but the memory comes back to her as 
a picture. 

But the mountain blueberry is perhaps the most 
poetical and deHghtful of all our wild fruits. It is 
a true highlander, and will not grow on low levels or 
it degenerates there into the tame huckleberry. It is 
flavored by the mountain tang of wildness, sweetened 
by the air of high places, smiled on by the sun pierc- 
ing pine woods, glinting on blue peaks burnishing the 
eternal snows. On the rocky path where the moun- 
tain rises straight before you, and you cling to bushes 
and tree roots and projecting stones, how cheerily the 
brave climber greets you, and seems to invite to rest 
and refreshment! The tastiness of the blueberry 
under the sky is a thing apart, like the sparkle on 
spring water and the note of the hermit-thrush. Its 
aroma disappears when it is served up to you on the 
boarding-house table. To know it in perfection, you 
must eat "off the bush," with the flavoring of mountain 
air, the smell of pines and sweet-fern, the inspiration 
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of the Wanderlust leading to unexpected joys. The 
little blueberry trots along beside you, and seems to 
say, "Eat of me that has the blood of nature in me for 
your strengthening." 

These are the blessed days we remember in our 
youth, when we lay in tumbled grass fields, among the 
mowers and rakers, and read old fairy tales and 
munched green apples, or dozed on the grass under 
orchard trees or gazed at the clouds moving slowly 
among the branches overhead, and dreamed of what 
we would do and be in the great days to come, — the 
idle, irresponsible, lazy time, when we were not yet 
weaned from the old mother, but partook of her milk, 
and skipped with young lambs and foolish, barking 
dogs, and were friends with the calf, and the long- 
legged colt and the rabbit that burrowed under the 
barn, and, when we heard people speak of the sad 
thing they called "life," we wondered what was the 
meaning of the word. 



A LITTLE JOURNEY TO THE WOODS 

The time has mainly passed when artists travel a 
long distance to view the picturesque, the startling, the 
tremendous, and overpowering in nature. Now they 
know there are more good subjects within a radius of 
twenty-five miles of their home than they can hope to 
use in a lifetime, even though they live in a small- 
featured and moderately beautiful country. 

It is getting a new angle on the eternally old that 
constitutes nearly all the material of art. It is com^ 
passing a few secrets that present themselves every- 
where, such as light, shade, perspective, form, and 
color. The very simplest of these can be studied 
ardently a lifetime and yet hold mysteries and wonders 
unrevealed; for, beside the obvious tones and shades, 
there are half tones and shades, reflections of reflec- 
tions, subtleties and delicacies that are never revealed 
unless you begin to study them with loving ardor. 
The landscape, we may say, is merely the stage on 
which sun, air, time of day and night, altitude and 
distance, play their fugues of change, ever shifting, 
ever renewing the marvel of instant and incessant 
creation. 

But the artist must not only see things, he must see 
through them. It is getting through to the other side 
that constitutes the best of art. If you stay on the 
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surface, you are a mere copyist, an imitator. Nature 
will try to hide her meanings. She uses a himdred 
veils, but the artist penetrates, gets to moods, passions, 
sentiments : he feels more than he sees. 

Lewis Carroll saw through to the other side of the 
looking-glass and opened to us a world of delightful 
grotesquerie we should never have suspected existed, 
if he had not possessed the magic, penetrating eye. 
Millions of mothers and infants had lived before 
Raphael saw his madonnas, the transfigured mother 
and child. There are only moments in art, and yet 
there appear to be centuries. It is the fixing of the 
moment that makes it possible. All passion, tragedy, 
joy, love, delight, is in the fixing of the moment, in its 
varying aspects and expressions. The momentary 
magic of the atmosphere binds all, softens, enriches, 
makes all things tender, full of meaning and depth. 
The artist's nature passes into his work. It is known 
by the way he lights his picture, the subtle gleams of 
expression in the curves and lines of his statue. 

We grow dull and earthly in proportion as we lose 
the power of seeing through to the other side of things. 
We may call it feeling, the divineness of things. All 
the art that ever existed or can exist is latent in na- 
ture, — in its depths, that is, for the surface is deceptive 
and often shallow. How richly the material is spread 
around! The winds, the waves, bird music, the hu- 
man voice in the varying timbre of passion, emotion, 
love, ecstasy, grief, and despair are the great music 
teachers as they have always been. So the teachers 
of painting and sculpture are in the next field, over 
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there in the woods, or by the door of a poor peasant's 
hut Shakespeare saw through human life to its Hmit, 
and clowns and rogues, tricksters and simpletons be- 
came immortal. 

Zola gazed upon the surface of poverty, crime, filth, 
ugliness, and horror, where Victor Hugo looked 
through it all, saw gleams of light in those dread 
abysses, and wove the story of how man may be re- 
deemed and taken out of hell by love and sacrifice. 
The materialist sees the surface, he studies the obvious. 
The idealist sees deception there, and penetrates to the 
secret, the underlying fact. 

The power of visualizing is one of the most de- 
lightful gifts of human nature. You see the thing 
that is before you, but through imagination it com- 
poses into something else, — a picture or a poem. 
Come, let us go into the woods a half-mile distant, 
and we may find the Vale of Tempe, the Garden of 
the Hesperides, or Eden itself. 

Let us follow a little winding foot-path through the 
meadows, to a tree-clad knoll overlooking a small cup- 
like valley, or glade, filled with a tangle of low shrubs 
and ferns. The trees are ringed about, and a brook 
tinkles through, hidden in verdure. There are tall 
pines on the opposite knoll, and a few big bowlders 
half buried in the soil. Light shimmers through the 
tree-tops, shadows run and glide, a squirrel chippers, 
and young birds peep in the undergrowth. Here we 
are as much on the other side of things as if we had* 
been transported a thousand miles through the air. 
Great scenes often find the mind colorless and cold. 
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The bridal parties at Niagara seldom seem stumied 
and appalled by its grandeur. We cannot always sum- 
mon the proper emotions when we stand before moun- 
tains twenty thousand feet high, or before the mighty 
tumult of the ocean in a storm. The sight is too over- 
whelming for our littleness. It is only later, when 
far away, that these sublimities come back through 
the proper perspective as vision and enchantment. 

Here, sitting in this little wooded glen, a dozen de- 
lightful suggestions come to mind. The fresh smell 
of the wood turf, the delicious murmur of the brook, 
the hoarse sound of the wind in the pines, the ends 
of the boughs dripping light, the deep, cool recesses 
filled with half luminous, warm shadow, are a sug- 
gestion of far-off Vallombrosa, with its thick leafiness. 
Then there is a scent of sedge and mint that comes 
in whiffs, moist and delicious, that puts before you 
those delightful descriptive poems of Sidney Lanier, 
where he pictures the marsh country and the swelling, 
flooding tides, rolling in and sobbing in the reeds and 
rushes. 

The little wood has a hundred annexes, each one 
occupied by a poet. To the tinkling sound of a cattle 
bell and the bleat of a sheep you wander with Words- 
worth on the Scotch hills, and see far off the glimmer 
of a blue-gray lake and the flash of the sun on the 
heather. There, through the opening in the little 
wood, comes the splendid Launcelot, riding down to 
,Camelot. As you sit on a log with your back braced 
against a tree-trunk and eyes half-closed, wondrous 
images float in your brain, as you gaze through to the 
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other side of things; and the little glade expands to 
the level floor of the Yosemite, and the tumbling, boil- 
ing, foaming waters of the mighty Nevada Falls are 
before you, rainbow besprent, the splendor of its won- 
drous current blinding your eyes while the Merced 
River races and foams below, and hoarse voice mingles 
with hoarse voice, and the great pines bow their heads 
with mighty sighings and waving of their boughs. 

But have we been asleep? How calm and tranquil 
the little glen looks, how peaceful the little trickling 
path that leads toward home ! How dear the familiar 
sights and sounds of this plain country, now that you 
have wandered back from the other side of things! 



THE LITTLE RED FLAG 

The sun creeps round toward the South. It is very 
stealthy, very shy. It clips the daylight by little shreds 
as it advances toward the line where days and nights 
are of equal length. You watch its course like a loser 
at a game. So many minutes lost to-day, so many more 
surely to be lost to-morrow. The weather prophets 
are busy. They tell us the muskrats are already build- 
ing their houses, the birds going unusually early south- 
ward. It is going to be a winter of unheard-of cold. 
Perhaps a new ice age is coming. 

But do not get frightened. The prophets are nearly 
always pessimistic. Seldom, or never, have they pre- 
dicted good things, abundant blessings for the world. 
They are obliged to shed gloom and the promise of 
misfortune in order to be heard. Old winter's bark 
is worse than his bite, and, doubtless, we shall survive, 
though we are in the ominous thirteenth. 

The first touch of cold makes us shiver more than 
the mournful prognostications of the muskrats. The 
terrible sun of July has suddenly become tame and 
harmless. In fact, we would invoke his warmth and 
brightness with oblations and a hymn, if we knew 
how to indite one. 

The first fire is kindled on the hearth. A new god- 
dess has come to reign in the world. She is genial, 
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sparkling, and bright ; but she is not the majestic spirit 
who, not long ago, wove her glorious veils around the 
sun at his setting. 

The world has changed suddenly. It has grown 
elderly. It has a touch of rheumatism, a cold in the 
head, a lame foot. It halts a bit. If we could hear 
the talk that goes on among the trees at night when 
the north-west wind blows, we should listen to the 
sHghtly lamenting tones of a too early closing out of 
summer's favors. The last katydid is like the oldest 
inhabitant, who totters on his feet, shakes his head 
mournfully, and recounts all the wonderfully strange 
seasons he has known. 

My lone katydid pipes up about ten o'clock in the! 
evening when I go about the house. He talks just 
like a prosy old man, who thinks everything that has 
happened to him in the course of a long life must be of 
interest to the world. He tells me that times are not 
what they used to be for katydids ; that provisions are 
very dear and scarce, and life is very brief and un- 
satisfactory. I answer, with a show of sprightliness, 
*'You had better go away, or the frost will catch you" ; 
and then he retorts, "You had better mind yourself, 
or the frost will catch you," 

Alas! I know he is right. The last word and the 
most significant remains with my katydid. Still the 
loudness of his positive assertion reverberates in the 
great stillness, the breathless intentness of the night. 
Ursa Major hangs over the west as if about to scoop 
the ocean in its great dish. The night is thinking of 
the first frost; and the plants that have sprung into 
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being this first season of their life, have they a pre- 
monition of the stealthy hand that is reaching out to 
touch them with death, as silently as a serpent creeps 
through the grass? 

It is on the way to nip tender buds, to blacken deli- 
cate leaves. As I stand outside in the late evening 
when the moon has passed the zenith and the shadows 
are shot through with its long rays, I feel the mystery 
and the marvel of the universe, — ^the strangeness of 
death that knows its times and seasons and cannot be 
arrested, though all nature looks sound to the core. 
It is awe-inspiring to know that so much of summer's 
glorious handiwork is preparing to die. The sentence 
has gone forth : the doom is at hand. I feel it as a 
sigh runs through the thick f oliaged trees, hovers over 
gardens, rich in autumnal flowers, and over all the 
little weeds and wild growths that have ventured to 
bloom too late. 

Long I pondered on the unalterable decree that 
touches every leaf, every blade of grass, every human 
life, the life of every beast, bird, and insect on the 
earth, and whelms them in a common destiny ; and the 
next morning I arose and, looking from the window, 
saw the little red flag that the first frost had hung 
out on a bush in the edge of the forest, — a little defiant 
flag blazing away in the green, saying to all the neigh- 
boring trees, "If your summer garb must die, it shall 
die clothed in beauty and the splendors of the rain- 
bow." It was only a little scarlet maple bush, a negli- 
gible token of anarchistic color, — a little standard- 
bearer of the enemy stepping out boldly from the trees 
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like Jack, the Giant Killer, and sounding, it seems to 
me, a blast on a tiny trumpet that summons the great 
summer fortress to surrender. 

We do not dread it in the golden mellow days when 
the air is suffused sunshine, and all things glow with 
an exquisite late radiance, but only when the short day 
ends suddenly, and night comes down like a clamp, and 
something snaps in the air like steel trammels. Then 
the coming of the cold seems a shackle. Colors grow 
cold and wan and deathlike, and a shiver runs through 
the universe. 

But how little we know of Nature's economies, of 
her secret, far-reaching purposes, concerning the com- 
mon things we are apt to despise or contemn ! I have 
been reading lately about the benefits of dust, the 
housewife's bane. We are forced to respect it when 
we discover the great part it plays in our universe. 
Without its suspension in the atmosphere, it seems, the 
sky would be black instead of blue. The air would 
lack moisture, veiling mists and clouds, and gentle 
rains. Human life, and perhaps all other life, would 
perish on our planet. So we see the value of the most 
despised thing, the dust of the earth, the deep, under- 
lying utility that makes the commonest phenomenon 
glow with beauty and significance. 

The thought comes of revelation, — ^how luminous all 
the mysteries would gleam for a moment if we had a 
flash of that which came to John in Patmos! The 
commonest things to which we give no heed would 
shine like the stars in heaven. All nature is instinct 
with meaning, throbbing and pulsing with something 
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we feel to be so near, we gasp with expectancy that 
the disclosure of the great secret is at hand. 

The little bunch of red leaves in the edge of the 
forest, what can they teach us of life and death and 
human destiny, like the lessons of the dust that lies 
upon our chairs and tables? It is the story of the 
mold from dead leaves of the forest Nature takes 
into her laboratory and kneads and mixes into fertile 
soils. It speaks of the richness, and not the poverty, 
of death, the fertilization of the earth, the marvelous 
adaptability of means to ends, — all so-called waste 
material, all the scrap heaps of the world to be worked 
up into life and forms of beauty. 

The little red flag means much to us when it says, 
"Let us destroy the superficial charms of summer, and 
leave only the essentials, bring man and beast and 
bird and insect down to the stern hardpan of experi- 
ence. It is after we have faced many a hard situation, 
such as winter symbolizes, that we see we never could 
have come to much without winter in our lives and 
sorrow in our souls. 

The golden time of the Indian summer is coming as 
a kind of solace, a little consolation prize for the chil- 
dren of men, to placate them for the flight of time and 
the change, decay, and transformation of all things. 
The dreamy, drowsy days are a narcotic. They help 
us to forget the ills of life. We sip the sweet, syrupy 
liquor they distill, and the very forms of things become 
vague and dreamy. A touch of regret or gentle sad- 
ness pervades the world. Nature seems to bring her 
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best wine at the end of the feast, and to say, "Drink 
and forget." 

What have we achieved in the land of promise 
whose gates were opened to us in May? Have we 
Uved more prof oimdly, loved more deeply, consecrated 
ourselves more sacredly to good and holy things? Has 
the universe told us any of its secrets? Have the 
sacred hours and days brought us no gifts of gold and 
gems, or have we garnered stubble and dead weeds? 

What armor have we wrought to make proof against 
old age and the fear of death? What high courage 
have we summoned to our aid that the residue of life 
may be unclouded, calm, and noble? And have we 
laid up in our treasure-house something permanent, 
enduring for eternity, that mysterious eternity of 
which we think so much and know so little, that 
eternity whence come our great ideals and where cen- 
ter all our hopes? 



WINTER BIRDS 

The winter birds are not songsters. When the cold 
comes, they use plain language, the cheep and twitter 
and little quiet calls to tell the mate where to find them. 
We cannot imagine why they stay on with us when 
the Southland is wide open, but probably it is on the 
same principle that leads the Esquimau to believe his 
arctic home to be the best land on earth. They love 
the oak and hemlock, cedar and pine, better than the 
palm-tree and orange grove. The snow does not 
frighten them, the dim, shadowy Northern forests 
have no terrors for them. They cheerfully measure 
themselves with the immensity of the frozen world, 
the shortness of its days, and the protracted cold of its 
long, bleak nights. 

Emerson acknowledges that he was beaten in courage 
and endurance by the cheerful bravery of that bunch 
of feathers and down, the titmouse: 

"The frost king ties my fumbling feet, 
Sings in my ears, my hands are stones, 
Curdles the blood to the marble bones, 
Tugs at the heart-strings, numbs the sense 
And hems in life with narrowing fence." 

Then the titmouse flew near, flirting his tail, and 
enjoying his own fun all by himself, and the poet 
apostrophizes : 
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"H!ere was this atom in full breath, 
Hurling defiance at vast death, 
This scrap of valor just for play. 
Fronts the north wind in waistcoat gray. 
As if to shame my weak behavior, 
I greeted loud my little saviour." 

At this very moment from my window I see the 
snow-birds flitting around in the big snow-storm that 
is just beginning to clear as a gold ray shoots from the 
western sky. They look as snug as aldermen done up 
in their gray and black surtouts ; and, as for fun, they 
are as rollicking as schoolboys out for their first coast. 
How they contrive to keep so fat and well conditioned 
I cannot understand. I wish they would impart their 
secret to us these hard times when meat is so dear. But 
I think it is the Psalmist who tells us they get their 
meat from God, and of course the supply is never fail- 
ing. 

The pleasantest winter soimd I know is the soft, 
broken, timid trill of chick-a-dee prolonging itself in 
the mild winter air. It has nothing of presumption or 
arrogance about it, as much as to say, I am a hero, 
and will let you know it, but rather seems to apologize 
for entering the porches of your ear. I must confess 
I love that shy note quite as well as any summer song, 
not excepting the veery's or evening thrush's. It will 
never freeze up like the sound of Mimchausen's bugle. 
It is a pure, perennial little fountain of good cheer. 

Just now I saw a downy woodpecker making its way 
up the rugged trunk of a big oak, quirking its head and 
looking out for holes into which it could thrust its 
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predatory tongue in search of unsuspecting worms. 
Curious, isn't it, that we always in such a case sym- 
pathize with the marauding bird rather than with the 
martyred worm? The worm's sensations never trouble 
us in the least, but, if we think about it at all, we de- 
sire that the bird should get his breakfast. Our sym- 
pathies are very strangely distributed. We shrink from 
seeing cruelty practiced, and yet there are many forms 
of cruelty toward which we are callous. We protest 
against seeing a chicken's neck wrung, but the knowl- 
edge that the act has been performed does not prevent 
us from relishing the chicken when it comes upon the 
table. We know that our favorite cat prowls in the 
woods and kills birds, and yet on that account we never 
refrain from caressing the cat. 

Early in the morning, when I hear the crows and 
hawks flying over, and the raucous caw, caw, sawing 
the air in two, I imagine they have come from the 
night assembly of predatory creatures described in 
"Chanticler." It is awful to think of them, the owls 
of all varieties, the shrikes and night hawks and 
many more sitting about on the limbs of trees, and gaz- 
ing out into the solemn night with their great, yellow, 
greedy eyes. The crow is undoubtedly one of the 
cleverest birds that fly. In spite of its assumption 
of gravity it always seems like a comic character and 
something of a hypocrite, as if its pretense of clerical 
garb were only a lure. It is easily domesticated and 
can be taught to speak. It is sociable and fond of 
mingling with other birds. It is sly and fearless and 
too shrewd to be taken in by scarecrows when it wishes 
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to raid the corn patch ; and, moreover, it is said to live 
a century, though no one, as far as I know, has con- 
firmed the fact. Its pilferings have g^ven it a place 
in fable, and yet we do not condemn it on that accoimt, 
owing to the singular code of morals we apply to the 
lower orders of creation, but are only amused by its 
derogation from duty as we understand it. Nature 
never seems to punish any of those little creatures that 
come very close to her heart, because they are naughty, 
and for them she apparently has no standard of naugh- 
tiness. They can't do anything wrong nor anything 
right. They are out of the terrible domain of moral 
responsibility, and yet they can love and seem to have 
rudimentary souls. Where and when does the moral 
sense come in? 

The poets, it seems to me, have rather neglected 
winter to pour out all their praises upon spring, sum- 
mer, and autumn. Neither Tennyson nor Browning 
has sung its praises, directly or incidentally, and we 
must look to earlier poets, Thomson and Cowper, for 
descriptive pictures of old King Frost and Snow who 
with us reign nearly half the year. Our American 
song-birds have not felt its charm to any great extent. 
I do not remember anything very suggestive from 
either Longfellow or Lowell, or from Bryant, the dis- 
tinctive poet of nature. Whittier, who lived in the 
country and knew every aspect of the seasons, has 
given us the beautiful poem "Snowbound," and Emer- 
son has written some memorable lines on the theme. 
"The tumultuous privacy of storm" and the "Frolic 
architecture of the snow" are precious lines. 
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But to my mind there is nothing more wonderful 
in the way of a prose poem than the account of the 
great snow-storm in Victor Hugo's "L'Homme qui 
Rit." You feel the spread of the enormous white 
wings, the dense smothering fall that blots out sea and 
land, buries you alive, and petrifies your senses. 

But for the sensation of relentless cold that freezes 
the marrow in your bones there is nothing like the 
opening lines of Keat's **Eve of St. Agnes" : 

"St. Agnes Eve, ah, bitter chill it was; 
The owl for all his feathers was a-cold; 
The hare limped trembling through the frozen grass, 
And silent was the flock in woolly fold. 
Numb were the Beadsman's fingers while he told 
His rosary, and while his frosted breath 
Like pious incense from a censer old 
Seemed taking flight for heaven without a death. 
Past the sweet Virgin's picture while his prayer he saith." 

A midwinter of cold, snow, slush, and mud is, per- 
haps a forced admiration to the old. To love it one 
must defy it through youth, vigor, rich blood, and 
boundless energy. Then, hurrah! to the pond with 
skates, to the hill with sled ! Then the long tramp is 
a delight, and wading knee-deep in the woods among 
the sweet-smelling pines and hemlocks no hardship. 
Who cannot defy must submit to the tyranny of the 
cold. There are days when nothing outside pleases the 
eye, but a few dooryard evergreens. The garden is 
full of "has beens," dead leaves, and straggling naked 
bushes. The rags and tatters of last summer hang 
from the trees : a day of trial has come when the snow 
melts and runs off in rivers. Rain pours in torrents 
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from all the drains, the sickly earth comes through in 
blotches, the old snow is disgraced and profaned by 
dirt, and the fog shuts down like the gray cover of a 
huge seething pot. Then you are almost ready to go 
back on all your professions, and revile winter; but 
hark ! The titmouse in a lull of the storm is singing 
his Httle timid lay of good cheer and good-will. When 
the earth is colorless and forlorn, you cannot make pic- 
tures. The imagination is dull and unresponsive. Your 
courage is limited to living through the day and pre- 
venting the interior fires from furring over with gray 
ashes. But a bird note in the storm paints rainbows 
before your eyes, and suddenly the hidden heart of 
love is revealed. As the bird song is drawn from the 
great reservoirs of hope and inspiration, so we, too, 
can gather strength and courage from the same source, 
to endure all that destiny has in store for us. 



THE FOREST DWELLER 

In a distant mountain valley near an extensive for- 
est lived an old rural philosopher. He was the hap- 
piest man, and one of the most harmless, of all the 
region round about, and yet he had met with the usual 
fate of rural philosophers in being somewhat dis- 
trusted and misunderstood by his neighbors, most of 
whom, however, lived at four or five miles* distance. 
He was frank in saying that he preferred the society 
of birds and bees, butterflies, chipmunks, squirrels, and 
wild rabbits to pot-house companions and the loafers 
of the forest tavern and corner grocery. 

He was, however, the devoted friend of the wood- 
men's children and the children of the poor farmers 
who cultivated land in the valley and on the hillsides. 
He delighted in receiving them in his log house, cling- 
ing like a ground bird's nest to the soil, under a great 
pine-tree, in showing them his pets, and telling them 
wondrous tales of what he had seen and heard in his 
journeys through the forest. It is almost certain that 
the old man believed in fairies and elves, and had 
come very near seeing them on various occasions. 

The old man was very independent. He did all 
his own housework, cooked his simple meals, washed 
his few dishes, also his clothes, which he hung out to 
dry on a little line stretched between the pine-tree and 
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an ash that grew at a short distance. His one large 
room with a tiny kitchen adjoining was as neat and 
tidy as hands could make it, and his childish visitors 
were only too well pleased to examine all his belong- 
ings, including a spy glass and a microscope he allowed 
them to look through at the largest and the smallest 
of objects, — worlds and atoms. The wonderful tales 
he told them about nature made birds and beasts, and 
even rocks and trees, to talk like men, so that the 
children came to believe there was a soul in things 
that only remained dumb until some one came along 
who knew its language. The old man had a sweet 
voice for singing and could cleverly imitate bird calls 
and a few of their simplest notes. A thrush some- 
times came and sat on his outstretched finger, when 
he warbled its song. A chipmunk crept into the pocket 
of his coat in search of beechnuts. A red squirrel 
came and washed his face on the philosopher's knee, 
uttering his chippering cry. Wood pigeons came and 
cooed on the roof of the little hermitage. All feath- 
ered and small furry creatures seemed to love the 
place, and disported themselves in the old man's sight 
as they seldom do before any human being. There 
was one bob-tailed squirrel who had lost his tail either 
in a fight with a rival or having it caught in a trap. 
He was the boldest, sauciest, most audacious little 
animal in the woods, and at nearly all times of day or 
night — for the old man left his window open in all 
weathers — could be heard skipping up the rude stair- 
way to the attic where the philosopher kept his scant 
supply of nuts, apples, vegetables, and herbs. When 
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he came down again, flopping from step to step, his 
cheeks were padded with peeled beechnuts, which he 
took away and buried at the foot of a neighboring 
tree. The old man tranquilly allowed the little thief 
to pilfer his provisions in return for his cunning ways. 
He often sat at the old man's supper table rubbing his 
chops with his paws, and sometimes he crept up to his 
breast and lay there quietly like a sleepy baby. He 
let him nibble most of his sugar without complaint and 
even sip a little tea out of a saucer. When he heard 
him scampering about on the roof of his cabin, he 
would call out gently: "Come down, little fellow, 
come down chimney. There is no fire on the hearth 
to-day." And Tim would sometimes run quickly 
down, scaring the chimney swallows, if he did not 
tumble the young ones out of their nests. 

One fine, warm September day the old man was 
sitting in front of his cabin in a chair he had made 
of the twisted roots of trees. He was wearing his 
horn spectacles and busily reading in a large, old book 
with big brass clasps. As he sat there shaded by 
the great pine, there came a quick, sharp crashing and 
tearing in the thick undergrowth, as if some frightened 
creature were plunging through the brush. The next 
moment a panting, staggering deer broke out of the 
forest, his red tongue lolling from his mouth and drip- 
ping foam, and his nostrils distended in agony. He 
was trembling from exhaustion, and a pathetic appeal- 
ing look shone in his large, mournful eyes. A wide 
gun shot wound in his flank was streaming blood. 

The old man knew at once what had happened. 
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The poor beast had been pursued a long way by 
hunters, had been cruelly wounded, and was now at 
the end of his force. A distant horn sounded on the 
hill. The hunters would soon be on the spot with 
their savage dogs. As the deer was about to fall, the 
old man opened his cabin door, and gently urged the 
staggering creature into the shelter of his room. The 
deer sank upon the ground apparently in the death 
agony, and the old man passed out quickly, closed the 
door, placed his chair directly before it, and tranquilly 
resumed his reading. In a short time, just as he ex- 
pected, the tooting horn sounded nearer, and two 
huntsmen, guns in hand, followed by a couple of dogs, 
appeared on the spot. The dogs snuffed about eagerly 
and soon gave tongue. They had found the scent. 
The hunters looked curiously at the old man, and one 
of them addressed him without ceremony : 

"Say, old chap, did you see a wounded deer pass 
this way? He must have gone by here, for we have 
trailed him pretty closely several miles, and there are 
drops of blood on the bushes and trampled fern. The 
dogs will tear him to pieces as soon as we overtake 
him, for he has twice escaped their fangs." 

"Yes," said the old man unwilling to tell a lie, "he 
came by here some little time since." 

"And which way did he go?" cried one of the men, 
eagerly. 

The old man, without disturbing himself in his ap- 
parent absorption in his book, flung his hand backward 
over his shoulder. 

"Oh, north," cried the man who had previously 
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Spoken. "Come on, come on," he cried, "the buck will 
reach the river before us unless we head him off." 
The dogs were still whining and uttering short, im- 
patient barks as they sniffed the ground and examined 
with their suspicious noses the walls of the cabin. But 
the shrill bugle note soon called them away, and "the 
sound of the hunter's eager footsteps was lost in the 
distance. The old man waited for their return until 
after sunset. He then cautiously opened his door, and 
in the darkest corner of his hut saw vaguely through 
the shadows the stricken deer lying on his side and ap- 
parently dead. Being a skillful leech he knelt by the 
poor beast and soon discovered that life was not extinct. 
He closed the gaping edges of the wound and dressed 
it from his little store of remedies. Soon the crea- 
ture opened eyes that seemed full of gratitude and fixed 
them on his benefactor, and in a few hours he was 
standing upon his feet and feeding from the old man's 
hand. He was indeed a magnificent animal with 
wide spreading antlers that almost touched the roof 
of the cabin. He seemed the very king of the forest. 
The old man waited in some dread of discovery for 
a time, until the hunting season closed, and, as the 
huntsmen did not return, he built a little pen for his 
new pet, close to his cabin, under a clump of thick 
trees. He fed him fresh vegetables from his little 
garden, cabbage and the best of his green things, re- 
served for the winter. One day the philosopher heard 
a peculiar noise near the pen, and, fearing an attack 
from savage dogs, went out to investigate. What was 
his surprise to find a wild deer of the woods, a hand- 
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some doe, with its head thrust over the paling of the 
pen in close contact with the buck, whose joy at see- 
ing his mate shone in his soft eyes. The old man 
was touched by this evidence of affection, and he 
realized that he must now free his captive and let 
him go with his mate to winter quarters in the far 
northern woods. 

So for the last time he fed him from his hand, and 
then removed the paling, and the liberated buck 
bounded away through the forest, followed by his 
mate. The snow came early that year and rose above 
the small windows of the old man's dwelling. Bob- 
tailed Tim and a few titmice and chickadees that came 
to the door for crumbs were his only visitors during 
the deep snows. Often as he sat by the fire, his big 
book on his knee, he thought of the beautiful, stately 
buck, and wondered where he was making his winter 
lair. Many months passed, and early autumn had 
come again. The old man sat outside his door reading 
or dreaming. Doves were cooing on the roof, and 
bob-tailed Tim's bright eyes peeped from his pocket. 
There came a rushing, crackhng noise through the 
undergrowth, and the old man, looking up in surprise 
from the page, saw a stately buck standing not far off 
with raised alert head, and at some distance in the 
edge of the clearing a doe and little fawn. Could 
it be his lost pet come to show his old friend the new 
member of his family? Cautiously he advanced to- 
ward the beautiful king of the forest with a Httle food 
in his hand, but he could not lure the shy beast to his 
side in the old way. So the old man addressed him as 
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if he understood human speech : "Go away quickly to 
the thick Canadian woods, my friend. Lead your 
doe and little fawn to a place of safety ; for soon the 
huntsman's horn will resound on the hillsides, and 
they and their dogs are thirsting for your blood/' 

The buck snuffed the air as if he understood the 
words of his old benefactor, and, with a great bound, 
followed by his mate, plunged into the undergrowth 
and was gone. 

The old man sat in his rustic seat, musing imtil the 
sun went down and the sky was flooded with burning 
red. His heart was filled with peace, and he blessed 
God for making birds and beasts friendly to his old 
age. 



WINTER SKIES 

A DEW-DROP fell from the sky, and lay shining in 
the heart of a lily, but when the sun rose it exhaled in 
mist, and returned to its home in heaven. When win- 
ter came it formed a snowflake, and lay white and spot- 
less on the breast of a drift, and when the snow melted 
in the spring it became water again and flowed away 
in a brook, thus resuming the eternal round of trans- 
formation. It is a sky-denizen, an earth-denizen, a 
type of great nature's activities. In its tiny prism the 
strand of light is unbraided, and all the splendors of 
color lie wrapped in its globe; it is the infinitely little 
that suggests what the beauty of our winter skies ex- 
press. 

The sky Aiay be called the soul of winter. Almost 
unconsciously to ourselves we watch it with an ever- 
growing interest as the days shorten and the light is 
abbreviated at both ends of the diurnal circuit. Its 
delicate colors make the background on which all pic- 
tures are painted. It plays with the grays, browns, 
russets, and pale yellows of the winter earth and with 
the snow-clad fields and hills, like some great artist 
composing pictures in a dream. We know not how 
much our sanity and habitual cheerfulness are aue to 
winter skies that soften and glorify the rigid, stern 
aspects of the season. It is the sight of the sky the 
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prisoner in solitary confinement longs for with a sick 
and ever-present longing. It is the little patch of blue 
gleaming through his high-barred window that brings 
him a touch of consolation, like the smiling face of a 
friend. 

The pink and roseate shades of early morning are 
peculiarly adapted to give a happy turn to our thoughts; 
and if we are a close observer we shall note how fre- 
quently these winter pinks blossom in the fields of 
heaven. After a downy snowfall that comes softly 
in the night without sleet or wind, and clears just as 
the morning light is breaking, the roseate light often 
stains the snow in long, tender lines of exquisite deli- 
cacy. Nature loves this happy tint that has the effect 
of a spring song in the songless time. It is the young 
color of infancy and early youth, the unsullied touch 
of purity. We can only think of apple-blossoms, and 
the daintiest hue of wood-flowers, of innocence in its 
perfection, and the beatitudes of a world redeemed and 
cleansed of every stain, as when the morning stars first 
sang together for joy. 

The cloudless winter day is often metallic and edgy 
in its biting hardness. The sunlight splinters on the 
frozen earth, and gives no warmth. No relenting drop 
falls from the icicles, no touch of melting along the 
frozen snow-ridges. No bird cheeps or twitters about 
the naked tree-limbs that creak like steel runners on 
sleds and sleighs as they grind down the road, rigid 
and hard as iron. But at evening of such a day, even, 
light and splendor may flush in the western sky. The 
color, if it comes at all, will be rich, intense, gleaming 
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and flaming like a great conflagration. And there is 
one hue, apple green, that always seems rare and won- 
derful when it appears between the complementary 
colors of blue and yellow with crimson bars. It is like 
a lake of pure splendor in some mysterious forest-land 
of the tropics, some untrodden waste of strange ver- 
dure, bloom, and fragrance, that man has seen but in 
vision or dream. This color, appearing in the western 
sky on rare days, shines out of the winter sunset with 
an intensity and purity that surpasses all other tints. 
The bare trees, the evergreens, the spruces and cedars, 
against its sober splendor take on a hue lovelier than 
the summer green. 

The yellows of our winter skies are various, but 
none are so crystalline as those we name lemon-yellow, 
after one of the painter's pigments, but which can be 
in reality compared with nothing earthly, for all 
earthly colors are too gross, too muddy, and untrans- 
parent in comparison. Such a sky, with its soft, yet 
vivid, curtain of impalpable air, dropping unstained to 
the horizon, is the thinnest possible disguise of the 
something wonderful that lies just beyond the sunset 
gate and hides the city of pearl and gold. A little 
more transparency and gleam, a little more of magic 
light, a larger sweep of vision, and we should gaze 
through the sky to the real place of our hopes and 
dreams. There is no restfulness like that which this 
golden-painted window imparts. We sit bathed in its 
glow when all is dark within, and the world turns to 
velvet shades of black, and brown, and gray. Slowly 
it fades behind the pointed tree-tops and the purple 
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hills, and leaves a touch of warmth and splendor that 
quivers on into the night. 

We never know how much the sky means to us until 
we have become a country mouse, and made it our 
winter comrade. Its intimacy and appealingness does 
not touch us deeply in the city, indeed we might get on 
there very well without a sky, so far as its beauty is 
concerned. Its delicacies and charms are scarcely felt 
except by chance. They are obscured by smoke and 
steam, shut out by towering walls, great breadths of 
roof (cluttered with chimneys, crossed by gridirons 
of wire, interfered with by lines of fluttering clothes) 
so that it is only when the golden and rosy clouds 
sail very high do we know that God is painting his 
western sky-wall, and tinging with splendor his seas, 
lakes, and rivers. 

The sky is therefore a negligible quantity to denizens 
of the city, who may be called cave-dwellers for a con- 
siderable part of the year. They know not what Nature 
is about in her own domain, and at last often lose their 
interest in her doings. They know not how the big 
out-of-doors may become as companionable as human 
friends, and often in the country must take the place 
of such friends. The sky smiles in at your window, 
bids you good-morning, and remains your companion 
all day long. There is a kind of homesickness that is 
nothing more than longing for a great piece of sky. 
Those who live in walled courts, the wells of apart- 
ment houses, the cellars, and windowless places of the 
town, know what the malaise means which may be 
called sky-sickness and longing for sunlight. It is 
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a positive physical ailment joined to an insane desire 
to tear down the walls of the great city's prison, and 
win the freedom not of the city, but of God's illimitable 
earth and sky. 

There are country-bred folk who never can Hve 
away from a great eye-sweep, and a boundless wash 
of free, uncorrupted air. It is the absence of horizon, 
and the proper sky-line and perspective, that makes the 
backwoodsman, the prairie dweller, the mountaineer, 
the rancher, the cowboy, miserable in our close-walled 
streets. The true countryman can never have too much 
of space. The great circle of the earth is not too vast 
to satisfy his love of freedom and the open air. He 
knows no good greater than the blessing of unconfined 
vision, and the power to breathe under the wide-open 
sky, to feel the caress of all the winds that blow, and to 
send his soul abroad to the utmost confines of a great 
sweep of the heavens that practically extends to in- 
finity. 

The joy of the eye is to take in all the space it can, 
and this joy is a real possession, for it liberates our 
being from pettiness, takes us out of our little holes 
and coverts, illustrates the vastness of the earth, and 
the immense field of our possible enjoyments. 



OLD NATURE LOVERS 

A MILD winter day like this leads me to think of 
old Hesiod, the first rural poet of any clime, as he 
wandered about his Boeotian farm, clad in raincoat and 
staff, thinking of early plowing, or keeping his sheep 
under the slopes of Mt. Helicon. Boeotia, always rude 
and rustic to the refined Athenians, was well fitted to 
produce one whose verse smacks so genuinely of the 
soil and is redolent of homeliness and common ways, 
such ways and modes of life as most of us pursue unto 
this day. He was a true farmer-poet, and was bom, 
900 B.c.^ some say, others 700 b.c. 

When he raised his eyes to the mountains he gleaned 
inspiration from the heights; and there, he tells us, 
perhaps on just such a misty, dreamy, unreal day as 
this, he met the Nine Muses, who gave him a laurel 
bough and told him to sing of the immortal gods. 
This favor of the beautiful singing choir did not so 
exalt him but that he could easily come down to solid 
facts and shrewd maxims of husbandry. The divine 
spark was not wanting in his soul, as the myth of 
Pandora shows, which he first gave to the world, with 
its charming description of the creating and dressing 
of Pandora by the gods and goddesses to be a bane 
to the race of men, — 



Garlanded by the fair-tressed Hours 
With the blossoms of springtime." 
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His practical vein easily came uppermost. He was 
the first, perhaps, to deliver poetically the gospel of 
work. Wealth was a good thing to the old poet, if 
won with honor and glory. He hated injustice and 
wrong-doing, and laziness was an abomination. It 
is a shame, he says, to be abed on a bright morning 
when the plowing should go forward. The farmer 
must watch the rising of the Pleiades, daughters of 
Atlas, for then begins your harvest, and when they 
are setting, your plowing. 

The plowman should be a vigorous fellow forty 
years old, and should depart to work after eating a 
breakfast of eight good slices of bread. When his 
feet were on the farm sod he was intensely practical, 
but still he would stop to listen to the voice of the 
cuckoo from the leafy top of the oak-tree, "that brings 
pleasure to the ear of mortals," or the note of the 
rain falling from the clouds. He is a kind of early 
Greek Poor Richard, and was doubtless as racy and 
enjoyable to his Boeotians 900 B.C. as Poor Richard 
was to our forefathers more than a century ago. 

There is nothing like the homely and familiar to lend 
reality to people and places. The great ones lauded 
in history and set upon pedestals fade out of mind, 
but old Hesiod with his few meager descriptions of 
the face of the earth, trudging in his raincoat and 
staff, lifting his face to the sky and misty mountains, 
is as near to us as our next-door neighbor. 

The child loves not so well the parlor as the kitchen, 
not so well the house as the bam with its haymow 
and climbing-places. 
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The things that are familiar and dear are the things 
we love to see reproduced. It is not considered high art, 
but it has the grip of interest and affection. The 
homely pictures are those we linger over. Pigs and 
poultry ; the cackling of hens ; horses led out to water ; 
cows lowing about the gate or in the barn-yard; the 
faithful dog who has grown old doing nothing, and 
still thinks himself important; the cat slipping along 
slyly not to attract attention; the child with kittens 
in her arms she wishes to save from drowning; the 
good mother in the kitchen door watching as the men- 
folk come home from plowing — all would fit easily 
into old Hesiod's frame. 

It is very difficult to be simple, and seems to demand 
the highest type of genius. It is easy to splurge in 
words, or with paint, in architecture and even in 
music; but simple and sincere candor is rooted in the 
nature that creates. A touch, a tone, a line, even an 
inflection of the voice brings before us the truth we 
know so well, but find so difficult to reproduce in the 
lineaments of reality. But there are some who come 
before us as exponents of this sincere art, and among 
them I place old Bewick, who with pen and pencil 
wrote his delightful book on "British Birds." How 
fortunate for any child who might chance upon an odd 
volume of this old book tucked away in cupboard 
or drawer! I know not whether his ornithology 
would bear the scientific criticism of our day, but that 
does not matter. His birds were symbols for the 
whole of nature, for every quaint, curious, homely, 
and delightful thing his country eyes fell upon with 
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love. It is quite probable that, as Bewick was an en- 
graver, he had little if anything to do with the letter- 
press of his celebrated book. 

He had the wonderful power of being simple, 
homely, and familiar with his pencil. What delightful 
little pictures he drew, only a few inches in size, of 
things we all know and have seen a thousand times 
without thinking they made pictures to the observing 
eye ! One could live over in them the impressions of 
life in plain homes touched with humor or pathos, or 
even with dread, like the dead man hanging from the 
gibbet and swinging in the wind which Hlcle Jane Eyre 
shuddered at as she sat on the red damask window-Scat 
at twilight, in her aunt's house. 

Where now is there an artist who can draw such 
scenes for ns and make all the little details live with 
fidelity? All Bewick's ducks quack, his hens cluck, 
his cocks crow, his boys and girls are in some sense 
alive. The birds are sometimes n^lected, but when 
he draws them it is with a master hand. He is ab- 
sorbed in human life and in depicting the comic or 
tragic side he sees so plainly and which we feel in 
every line of his graver. We have grown too sophis- 
ticated, elegant, and artificial for such work. The 
futurist and impressionist are now on top. 

The real poet is one who sees beauty everywhere, 
detects it in the plain face of Nature as well as in what 
are called the picturesque aspects of things. We no- 
tice ugliness more readily than beauty and it thus be- 
comes our standard of judgment. The old fable of 
Christ, that he once saw a dead dog lying in the way 
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and stopped to admire what seemed to others only 
repulsive, and when asked what beauty he saw in the 
carcass answered, "His white teeth," has a lesson for 
us all. 

So this misty day, sad-colored and chill, has a charm 
of its own. It seems holding its hand to its ear wait- 
ing for the storm to break, the storm that is brewing 
in the weather-witch's kettle far down under the 
horizon. 

And now a sudden violent wind has arisen, coming 
out of the northeast. It is past midnight, and hail 
clashes against the window-pane. The trees seem 
strung with iron wires, like demonic harps played by 
the prince of the power of the air. The sharp, shrill 
resonance of great chords fills the air, while hoarse 
metallic voices chant a great chorus. Seventy miles 
an hour the wind-horses fly over land and sea. The 
might of the tempest is horrible. The darkness turns 
to fear. Specters of the dead seem abroad, and their 
moaning voices fill the pauses of the wind. There are 
visions of the shipwrecks that will strew the coast by 
morning, and the roar of great waves carrying de- 
struction far inland sounds in our ears. The misty 
day, so mild and warm and soft in its dull vesture, was 
a portent, a prophecy; and the great gale in its fierce 
anger has stirred the world like a pot, and cast all 
that it can rend toward the clouds. "Have mercy," 
we pray dumbly as a great hand shakes the house. 



PUSSY WILLOWS 

The sun is setting in calm splendor irradiating the 
brown earth with hues of gold. Buds are beginning 
to swell on the twisted boughs of old trees, and the 
lawns and meadows are gathering that first, faint green 
down that speaks of some new impulse at the roots of 
things. Children are passing the door with pussy 
willows in their hands, those straight, slender branches 
with knobs of gray plush scattered along them. 
They are sleepy looking and downy soft, and remind 
one of young birds that have just put on feathers, of 
baby chickens and little toddling ducks. They are the 
earliest of Spring's infants she nurses at her breast, 
while the hoarfrost comes at night, and a thin sheet 
of ice gathers on the pools, and a delicious sharpness 
tingles in the air, in the clear light of stars, darting 
their beams from the zenith. 

On such nights the mother rocks her little catkins 
with the tenderness the first-bom ever inspire. They 
are synchronous with the first arriving bluebirds that 
come while grubs and worms are still scarce in the 
bird market, and doubtless the high price of fresh meat 
is a cause of heartburning. But there are no dead 
birds about the muddy lanes or on the woodpaths. 
They all flourish in some way, though perhaps with a 
sense of having arrived too early, like the first guests 
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at a great hotel who wander solitary about huge, empty 
rooms. The air is filled with a chorus of low chirps 
and twitters, and there are tiny gray-coated peepers 
who never will sing a real song, but are just as happy 
to make a joyful noise unto the Lord. 

Yesterday a robin came, the day before a song spar- 
row. The snow birds and chickadees seem to have 
gone into spring retirement. Perhaps they are ex- 
clusive and do not care to be confounded with a 
crowd of people they do not know. What a thing 
it is to be the first of the kind to appear, — ^a dial to 
point the way and set the world ticking with a new 
impulse. Pussy willow is that dial, a humble little 
sign that spells good news. It was bom of a few 
scant rays of the sun, but the finest flower in the green- 
house has not its significance, — a downy thing, a little 
poem that has stepped out and shown its heart to do 
and dare, while winter is banked in woody hollows and 
ice shoots its crystals across the brook. Its courage is 
sublime when we think of it, and it is as much a pio- 
neer as Peary was when he planted his flag on the 
north pole. 

This little tuft of down and fluff has crept out of 
darkness and silence. What moved it to step first 
into the light of day in our cold northern spring, and 
speak to us of the immortal life of Nature? It is a 
symbol the wisest philosopher might muse upon seeking 
to probe the heart of its mystery, no wiser than the 
ignorant child who loved it. And again it would 
awaken in the poet soul images of beauty, suggestive 
parallels, tender thoughts of the great awakening, the 
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whispered word of resurrection, while the artist would 
see visions of the early spring, the brown faded nap 
of fields and hills, the vaporous clouds, misty, tender, 
fructifying, full of the fruitfulness and refreshing of 
the opening season, the clean black soil of newly turned 
furrows, and the liberated spirit of the year for which 
no word can be found save that it gives life and im- 
parts the feeling of joy. Then, too, he would see 
the smile of the sky over stooping willows, as they bend 
to the stream, showing their brown and yellow stems, 
above such nooks as that wherein Ophelia was drowned 
among the lily pads, and pure white blossoms floating 
on the palm of their green leaves. 

From this beginning in a bud and a fragment of 
bird song, we trace the steps of the spring coming 
forward with skip and dance and unusual caressing 
warmth, going backward to snow flurry, white frost, 
a glaze of ice, and keen wind that cuts to the marrow 
of the bones, to sharp brightness, caprices childlike, 
with naughty fits and vixenish temper. What a mazy 
dance it is, led in by little, plain pussy willow! The 
season changed to produce her, the days lengthened 
that she might take a text and preach her little sermon. 
The winds were tempered to bid her welcome, and the 
earth mellowed to send the sap to nourish her growth. 
Now that she has come one hears a great note of 
rejoicing in the air. The crows have changed their 
caw as they fly over the woods on slow wing. The 
rusty-throated house sparrows cry "spring, spring, 
spring," from their covert in the ivy on tiie wall. The 
old tinker's and rag-gatherer's cracked wagon bell re- 
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peats it as he goes jogging down the road, all his 
wares rattling in accord. The carpenter's hammer, 
as he repairs the roof, taps to the same strain. The 
cow in the farmyard lets forth her voice to a like 
tune, and the nag in the stable whinnies in unison. 
The very rain-pools in the road rejoice, and do their 
best to reflect the broken, tumbled clouds and gleamy 
splendor of darting sun rays. The brook swollen by 
melting snows runs like a mill race, and feels itself 
as big and important as a river, not a creature but 
feels a new nerve thrilling with pussy willow's delight 
in living. Not to love life now is a sin against the 
Creator of this exquisite March world, so full of the 
excitement and passion of a new time, the crazy month 
that yet has such method in its madness, so full of 
flurries and temper and moods and tender relentings 
like a hoyden who kisses and slaps you or a kitten 
who purrs in your arms to give you a scratch. It is 
the month of the unexpected that keeps your mind on 
the stretch and your eyes exploring the horizon for 
signs and wonders, while you shiver under its unrelent- 
ing winds. 

But March is the month we could least afford to 
spare from the calendar. It is the month of kite- 
flyers, and even in our old age we are still sending up 
our fancy kites on windy days, when it is such a joy 
to see them mount above the naked treetops. A very 
little thing can make us happy, and help us to leave 
the commonplace round of petty or irritating trifles to 
an escape where our kite is floating in the blue. A 
gleam of sunshine, a touch of color, the red sunlight 
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on the evergreen trunks, the smile on a beautiful face, 
a branch of pussy willow on our chimney-piece, — ^the 
merest nothing can set us mounting to the empyrean 
if we hold fast to the string of our kite. It can bring 
back the scenes of childhood, can re-create a lost, for- 
gotten world. Up there we can look back past our 
graves, our buried hopes, our disillusions, our faith- 
less times of bitter sorrow, and feel again the childish 
pulse beating in the heart and the trusting love of God 
falling all about us with a still blessing. If we can 
mount high enough on our kite, even through the 
glance of an eye we shall see things as they are, not 
in distorted vision of crooked and hideous lines but a 
fair map of plan and purpose. 



MY WINTER PETS 

We imagine that certain wild creatures know much 
more about weather prospects than we do. Wild 
geese, the ground-hog, the muskrat, beaver, and otter 
are all fabled to be weather-prophets. These notions 
have come to us from the time when our forefathers 
were supposed to be much better observers of natural 
phenomena than we are, and have been passed on from 
generation to generation. Wild creatures know some 
things worth knowing pertaining to their own safety, 
but they are easily fooled and change their habits under 
changed conditions, although instinct in them is sup- 
posed to be cast-iron. 

The gray squirrels that live in city parks and else- 
where, and are fed and petted by their admirers, have 
grown in a certain sense improvident and degenerate. 
With plenty of food provided without effort they have 
ceased to lay up a store of provisions by caching nuts 
for winter use, and have learned to depend on chance 
or accident for the needful supply. 

This year my white-oak trees produced a super- 
abundance of acorns, and a large colony of little gray 
neighbors moved in quite early in the autumn, and 
made themselves so much at home they appeared to 
look upon the human inhabitants as intruders. Every 
tree was occupied by a cunning little fellow whose only 
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care was to cram food all day long and lead a jolly life. 
They grew fat and lazy, preferring play to work. 
They frisked, and leaped, and danced over the roofs 
and from tree to tree, chattering to each other in the 
pure love of fun and frolic. They laid up nothing for 
future use, but lived in sublime confidence in the per- 
petuity of all good things. 

We have all heard of the young man who while 
serving contentedly as a hotel porter, and glad of the 
job, was suddenly elevated to superaffluence by inherit- 
ing a large fortune. He went forth to revel in the 
joyous life, and in a year's time was back in his old 
place as hotel porter. My pretty gray squirrels bear 
a singular analogy to the hotel porter. But there came 
a time when the cold caught us as in a steel trap. 
There came a blizzard with a foot of snow, then a 
young hurricane chanced along, and later an ice-storm 
sheeted the world in a hard and glittering coat, and 
hung icicles on every twig. Thus the squirrel revelers 
found themselves in the condition of the ex-hotel 
porter after he had wasted his substance in riotous 
living. 

It was pitiable and comical too to see the little 
creatures in this stress of weather hastily digging the 
snow, plunging into the holes they made, to find a little 
provender. Now, though of proud nature, they come 
and scratch at my window to be let in and fed. They 
sit up on their tails (such beautiful bushy gray and 
white ones!), fold their forepaws on their breast, and 
beg humbly, like mendicants half-ashamed of their 
indigence. They are so much like human beings one 
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cannot withhold sympathy. Nor do I tell their little 
commonplace story to make it the moral of a disser- 
tation on vagrancy. They have had their good time, 
and that cannot be taken from them; moreover, a 
thaw is on the way, the lean and hungry days will soon 
be over for the little bankrupt spendthrifts. 

I am very grateful to my little neighbors. They 
make life pleasant on the cold, raw days when they 
permit me to watch their habits. The squirrels are 
not gregarious; they never go in pairs, or seek the 
society of their own. Each one has a wholesome re- 
spect for the other and never intrudes or seeks to be 
"chummy." They are mere bundles of nerves trem- 
bling at the slightest provocation, but at times they 
stretch themselves luxuriously on a limb in pure 
dreamy laziness, to look with their beady black eyes at 
the world. 

I see the snowbirds and chickadees flitting and tum- 
bling about in the snow on the coldest days — ^merry, 
brave little creatures with no homes apparently, no 
visible means of livelihood, just adventurers and care- 
free, living off the country, whether the pickings be 
many or few. When they appear I know the winter 
is good, for they tell me so. Their soft, dulcet little 
warbles are sweeter to my ear than song of nightin- 
gale or mocking-bird. I will never lose faith as long 
as I have a chickadee for my friend, for I am sure it 
has drawn its inspiration from a never-failing supply 
of happiness. 

The crow comes over on the bleakest days, and there 
is a certain cheeriness in his loud, blatant note, though 
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he thinks he shall be heard for much cawing. He is 
a self-important, conceited bird, and I am sure an 
autocrat in his family. Mrs. Crow, I conjecture, is 
obliged to toe the mark. Still I should miss neighbor 
Crow if he did not appear on these frosty mornings, 
when he makes the leafless woods ring with his voice. 

Henri Fabre, the great naturalist, has taught us 
that, though we may think we know all about the 
common creatures that fly or crawl and are seen of us 
every day, there are innumerable secrets we might 
learn of them if we were not blind as bats and deaf 
as adders. This leads me to think of the ways of 
hens, that are even more peculiar than the ways of 
squirrels. The egg-man says in the spring when the 
weather is most propitious for all living things : "Well, 
you see, my hens are not laying well. The weather 
is a little too wet [or too dry, as the case may be], 
and I have felt obliged to put up the price a few cents. 
I am sorry, but it can't be helped ; hens are peculiar." 
A month or two later another pathetic story about the 
characteristics of hens : "I don't know what is the mat- 
ter with my hens. They won't lay properly. They 
are dreadfully freakish, and, you see, though I regret 
it, I have had to advance the price." When winter 
comes there is no occasion for excuses. The hens are 
hibernating, as they have a right to, and the price goes 
up by leaps and bounds. The incomprehensibility of 
hens, their apparent laziness from which we suffer at 
all seasons, ought to engage the attention of naturalists. 

This cold if sharp is still life-giving. It is delicious 
to draw a long breath of its purity and strength and 
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thus be vitalized. The short days are lengthened by 
moonrise, a wondrous illumination over the snow, : 
time of quiet rapture for the transfigured world, when 
the moon comes up so big and bright, and hangs in 
the sky enchanted by what it sees. Ice-crystals make 
a clear sound as they fall, and sleigh-bells are tinkling 
far away. An owl is hooting in the pines, and over 
the great snowfields there is hardly a shadow. All is 
purity and peace. The children come by with their 
sleds on their way to the coasting-hill. Their voices 
have a young sweetness that blends with the sparkle 
of the air and the pure radiance. 

When the air is calm and the moon supremely 
bright, a cottontail rabbit creeps out from his hole in 
the woods, sits up on his haunches, with his big ears 
pointed forward, and listens intently, quite lost in a 
dreamy, contemplative mood. I have a great affection 
for bunny, for he has lived about here a long time, and 
is now quite venerable, in fact, is turning gray. He 
seems not to have wife or child, is just a philosophic 
old bachelor with simple tastes and retiring habits. I 
suspect he considers the squirrels frivolous, and does 
not care to associate with them. 

There are sparrows and jays and woodpeckers that 
visit me occasionally, and not the least welcome are 
the neighbor's pigeons, beautiful creatures, turning 
their iridescent necks to let the light play over them. 
When sadness is so widespread, and apprehension and 
foreboding of the world's fate cannot be thrown off, 
it is pleasant to note that Nature still keeps her darlings 
cheery and in good spirits, and seems to delight in 
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their happiness. Long before the sun is up I hear the 
newsboy, of a morning, plodding through the drifts. 
I listen for the little air, a merry Italian song, he 
whistles as he climbs and sinks into the deep snow, 
making great holes with his rubber boots. It always 
comes, that welcome to the sun before it rises red and 
glowing just behind the neighbor's hen-house. He is 
the very incarnation of good cheer and happy pros- 
pects. Nor is he weighed down by the heavy columns 
of horror and human woe he carries in his pack, to 
come and lay at my door. He bears that dreadful 
chronicle as if it were a nosegay of sweet-smelling 
flowers, or a song-bird perched on his shoulder. 

I envy the little carrier's oblivion, for when in a few 
years he comes to a realization of the bloody records 
he is carrying in these days the deadly strife will 
probably be over, and let us hope there will be no break 
in the continuity of the little sunrise air he whistles 
in the snow and ice. 



THE FIRST COLD SNAP 

Yes, it is just like the spring of a steel trap that 
catches us unawares while we imagine that the Indian 
summer has arrived and there will yet be long inter- 
ludes of mild, sunny weather when we can sit on 
the veranda and dream over a book or idly rest our 
eyes on the moving clouds and waving trees. But sud- 
denly the languid mood is scattered, the world is 
winged with power, and the winds shake all the dried 
leaves loose. It spreads great hovering pinions to 
darken and brighten the skies with gleams and glooms. 
It scatters the hoar frost like the manna of the Israel- 
ites, and spreads little thin scales of ice over the pools. 

What days are these for kite-flying, not only for 
adventurous boys, but for all those who would free 
themselves from petty circimistance and cramping 
cares! There are entangling barbed-wire fences 
around most of us which we can escape only by sail- 
ing over. I call these frosty mornings and inspiring 
fresh gales kite days, for, although we are attached 
by a string to the earth, we can still rise at moments 
into the clear blue and behold things as they are below 
in our habitual petty sphere contrasted wiA the glori- 
ous freedom of a larger outlook. We shall be pulled 
back to earth by the winding up of our string far 
sooner than we could wish, but the inspiration of the 
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high view will remain with us for a time, and render 
all our tasks and duties easier and pleasanter. We 
may pity sincerely those people who have no kite days 
and can never look over the hedge of their tasks and 
duties. 

With the first cold snap the house begins to inclose 
us like a shell. Summer, the warm months, early 
autumn, gave us the sense of the freedom of the earth, 
presented us with the keys of the country of God, 
opened the doors of the forest and hills. How well 
we breathed then; how the chest expanded, and the 
eye brightened, and old faces caught a gleam of 
youth and freshness! But the naked trees and the 
first chilling blasts that search the marrow of the bones 
seem to say to many people, "Get into your den or 
your cave, sit close hugging the fire, bundle and lay 
on integuments as trees thicken their bark in arctic 
climates and animals their furs." 

The wind is sometimes a rude blusterer at this sea- 
son, but always has a pleasant side if you know where 
to find it. What joy to run before it like a hound 
seeking his quarry, when the sky laughs in sudden 
bursts of sunshine behind loose, moving masses of cloud 
snow-white and gray, or touched with fragments of 
the golden fleece or the tawny mane of a lion! 

What pranks and tricks the wind is up to this first 
afternoon of real winter, as it whirls the dust of the 
road in little cyclones, picking up paper and sticks and 
making them dance in wild glee, while it invades open 
doors and casements with a rush and rustle of dead 
leaves! How gracefully the naked limbs of the elm- 
trees bend and bow in great sweeping curves! They 
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make hoarse music as they swish through the air such 
as is not heard in simimer. The tune has poignancy 
and sharpness shrilling to high mournful notes like the 
wailing in a march for the dead. The flying leaves 
imitate birds in their high sailing. They glide and 
skate and play leapfrog on the ground, then rush away 
in great gusty clouds. These windy days bring 
strange, wild sunsets. 

To-night the ball of the sun showed an angry eye, 
a great red portent, apoplectic in the intensity of its 
color as if it might burst into flames and consume. 
The thin mass of vapor through which it shone seemed 
stained with blood. The moon, hanging like a fairy 
shallop in the southeast, had caught the same dark 
luridness. Above were threatening clouds, those wind 
clouds that set storm-signals along the coast for ships 
at sea when the blasts, sudden and violent, raise vast, 
heaving, and sullen billows that roll and tumble and 
cast up enormous white combers upon the beach. In 
my mind's eye, as the red light shows a last vivid 
gleam it rests on a lighthouse, a strip of sandy shore, 
a little harbor, a few fishermen's cottages, a church 
spire, and bums a moment on the white sail of a boat 
rocking and bending in the salt spray and the biting 
wind. 

But it was only a sharp blow after all — a, wind that 
blows itself out without scattering wrecks upon the 
shore. Just before the evening star comes in, the sky 
smooths and placates its surface, little clouds of rose 
and gold scatter over it, and the orange moon, setting 
early, shows a horn above the horizon. The silence 
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is all the more impressive because of the tumults of 
the day. How quickly the world grows innocent and 
peaceful, like the hand of a loving father stretched out 
to caress a grieving child and quiet its sobs with sleep ! 
The little frets and worries of this tiny sphere are 
soothed to rest, and then the divine hand draws aside 
the curtain that hides infinitude. After her revels 
Nature meditates. She takes us by the hand and 
leads us into the world of reverie. Without God as 
the great companion, how awful before her vastness 
would be our sense of loneliness and mystery! And 
yet sometimes we ask doubtfully, is there a God, and 
if so why doesn't he manage the world according to 
our little plan? 

It brings to mind the fable of some skeptical birds, I 
think they were blue jays, who lived in the crack of 
a mighty temple so vast and wonderful that only the 
smallest portion of it could be seen or comprehended 
by them. Their voices were very shrill and high- 
pitched like some learned theological disputants, and 
they were always discussing themes quite beyond the 
capacity of their little bird-brains to grasp, indeed, 
problems that have never been solved by even the 
wisest of human beings. "If there is a God," they 
kept vociferating, "why doesn't he repair our holes and 
bring us plenty of nice fat insects to feed our clamor- 
ous, hungry young? Why has he made kites and 
bats and hawks and cats and other predatory creatures 
to prey on birds of nobler instincts and aspirations 
who are smaller and weaker than themselves? No, 
there is no God, though there may be some kind of 
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demon who loves to see us suffer and die. If there 
was a God we could find him, for we can fly quite 
high and have even seen the stars on siunmer evenings. 
But they are all empty of God, so let us go out and 
attack those foolish little wrens over there who seem 
so comfortable and happy building their nests and 
rearing their young. Perhaps they, foolish little 
things, believe there is some divine power that will pro- 
tect them because they are innocent. Let us show 
them that force alone rules this world." And then 
they went out and destroyed the wrens, their eggs and 
young, and glorified themselves immensely, saying they 
were the greatest, noblest, and most cultured bird- 
people in the world, and had rid themselves of all 
pernicious nonsense. 



PANDORA'S BOX 

In looking from my window on a snowy day, when 
the world is locked in seclusion, soft drowsiness, and 
the air thick with the great pluckings of the snow- 
bird's breast, I am led to think of Pandora's box, that 
curiously fascinating myth of the beautiful clay lady 
whom Zeus, with a sly malignancy against the human 
race, ordered Hephaestos to fashion with the height 
of his skill in the mold of perfect loveliness. The 
goddesses adorned her in beautiful robes and flowers, 
and you know how she came with her mystic box to 
the house of Epimetheus, brother of the benefactor 
and lover of mankind, who had warned him against 
taking any gift from Zeus, his enemy. But Epimetheus 
was slow-witted and dull, indeed he was named After- 
thought, and, as soon as the mischievous Pandora came 
to call upon him at his house, he fell in love with her, 
and married her, and then a terrible thing happened, 
for his intense curiosity led him to peep into his wife's 
box, and out flew all the ills mortals have since been 
afflicted with, and only deceitful hope remained at the 
bottom ; and the human race ever since has been largely 
engaged in trying to get these evils and curses back into 
the box, and to shut and lock the lid. 

But I am not thinking of the evils that flew out of 
Pandora's box to-day, but of the whole world, the uni- 
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verse itself as a wondrous Pandora's box crammed with 
secrets and surprises of which we scarcely yet have 
dreamed. And there is nothing more needed than 
drops of water and flakes of snow, a tiny ice crystal, a 
new leaf on the bough to set us wondering and dream- 
ing over the mysteries that lie in that box, and longing 
to know more and more of its contents. For the things 
that have come out of the box are as nothing compared 
with what remains behind, and every new escape takes 
us out to infinitude and to the vastness and sublimity 
of starry spheres or shows us the world of germs and 
atoms no less wonderful. All the beauty and mystery 
there is in the world lies in this great nature box. Out 
of it came radium and wireless and the X-ray, and the 
discovery of the electric fluid, of vibration, of which as 
yet we know so little. But, more than all, out of it 
came every form of beauty more inexplicable still, 
and which, as Aristotle believed, helps us more than all 
else to the knowledge of the good and the true. 

It is a curious hand that opens the box and lets out 
the first big snowstorm. Yesterday it was almost sum- 
mer : so mild, soft, and genial was the day, windows 
stood open to the breeze. The withered garden, the 
naked forest trees, were nearly all the evidence we 
possessed that we had entered upon the first days of 
winter, with the air so clean and cloudless caressing us 
tenderly from the soft blue heavens gilded by floods 
of sunshine. Then the evening came with a new day 
of softer aspect, brought by the great moon at the full 
that, rising majestically, spread everywhere a silver 
network among the interlaced trees, diapering the 
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ground and bringing a sense of awe because of the 
unwonted splendor. 

But before morning, in fact, soon after moon-set- 
ting, while the great stars came out and shone twin- 
kling between the cloud fleeces, and Orion, warrior of 
the sky, stood tranquil and mighty overhead, some- 
thing, some one, picked the lock of Pandora's box and 
the snow in great soft flakes came spinning lazily down. 
Then it thickened, thickened, shutting out objects 
across the way, shutting with its soft, downy, drowsy 
mass the road itself, obliterating the door yard, the 
path, the nearest house, turning the forest into Little 
Red Riding Hood's country and the land of the Slew- 
ing Beauty. The trees were all wonderful, hung with 
the pelts of all the polar bears that ever lived. They 
seemed alive and human, stretching their great 
branches to catch the snow babies, and the little elves 
who came down with the flakes and to cradle them 
in loving arms. Rising softly in the night to look out 
at the wondrous spectacle, you saw that Christmas was 
there celebrating in the woods, and the Christ Child 
in the manger with snow-covered roof. The beasts, 
too, and wild things, and the beautiful fairies and 
spirits of nature were there, worshiping the child, 
from whom streamed a wondrous light. 

It was just a dream of a picture by one of the old 
masters, Ghirlandajo perhaps, mixed with visions of 
our northern forefathers who placed the little new-bom 
one in the forest where the firs and balsams smelt good, 
with the snow wreathing them. It was all so lovely 
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and pure and angelic, they thought it the gift of God 
not merely to bodily eyes, but to the human soul. 

When all roads were padded, all noises stilled, it 
was the breathing vision of a world new-bom. How 
strangely it had stolen out of the box, and who opened 
the box to let it out, this vast, mysterious white bird ? 
The wind, the sun, the cold of upper regions all had 
played their part in letting the white bird escape. The 
air still had the scent of violets, the softness that in- 
vited open windows. The sky again was clear except 
for a few small banks of cloud, like purple wool that 
lay along the east. Slowly, slowly, the sun uprose, and 
long before it reached the horizon the purple changed 
to a Tyrian dye such as no king ever wore, the first 
beams of the great spectacle, — crimson flooding into 
orange; great, wondrous masses of blue and pure 
splendor such as no words can describe or come near; 
world cities and strange, unearthly countries forming 
and crumbling down into the hot lava furnace, then 
forming again in a sublime vision of unutterable 
beauty. Oh, what a conflagration of worlds unknown ! 
The heavens themselves seemed burning almost too 
intensely for the eye to behold. Then the purple moun- 
tains and valleys burst up, consumed by a rosy fire 
reaching from the east to the west, incarnadining all 
rivers, lakes and seas, the vast ocean itself, until they 
rolled richer than Pactolus, for "God made himself an 
awful rose of dawn." 

What a pity that so many were asleep at that hour, 
and could not see the wondrous spectacle ! But it was 
as brief as most marvels are, — of moments, not hours. 
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The burning heavens, the snowy inncx:ence, were soon 
tucked away again in Pandora's box. The Christmas 
vision had faded. There were no more angel choirs 
singing hosannas, or dumb beasts kneeling before the 
new-bom. The sun caressed the snow as if it loved 
it. The eaves dripped, icicles detached themselves and 
fell like the sticks of exploded rockets. The common- 
place world had returned, the scene had shifted, and 
we were behind that gorgeous spectacle and saw the 
plain beams and unpainted canvas. 

But what a witch she is, this owner of the magic 
box, with thousands, nay millions, of films and slides 
concealed, working her will by means of a drop of 
water, a little frost, a touch of sunlight. If we love 
her, we shall learn many wondrous things of her, for 
love is the law of the imiverse, and without love can 
nothing truly be known. The winter has come gently. 
It did not knock at our door with any rudeness, or 
shriek its message through the keyhole, or roar it 
round the house with a voice of thunder. No: it came 
with sweetest courtesy and forbearance. We shall dis- 
cover certain other sides of its nature before it is over. 
We shall learn the rough edge of its temper and the 
rasp of the other side of its disposition. But, how- 
ever it comes, it is good, thrice good, if we know how 
to meet it, and we may say in the words of the grand 
old litany : 

"O ye frost and cold, bless ye the Lord, praise Him 
and magnify Him forever. 

"O ye ice and snow, bless ye the Lord, praise Him 
and magnify Him forever." 



FEELING THE SOUTH 

Have you hibernated, at least in soul, for many 
weeks while the snow has piled higher and higher, and 
the dormouse winter state — its drowse and dreaminess 
— has entered into nerve and fiber? Has the cold 
crept into your thoughts, and the northwest wind 
petrified your emotions, and do you not long for the 
relenting, as if your half-frozen ideas would then 
shake out their wings from the state of torpor, and 
begin to flit and hover in a streak of simshine, and 
would go forth to meet a new mood of tenderness and 
caressing in nature? 

There sometimes comes a day, even in midwinter, 
when the light of a new spring shines over the world. 
You are greeted in the early morning by the long, lazy 
crow of the cock from a neighboring chicken yard, — 
an encouragement to the hens to do their best, and 
reduce the price of eggs. There is no bird or beast 
that sooner feels the South than the hen, and that de- 
lightful crow indicates the midwinter sun festival is 
at hand. You arise, and open the shutters and draw 
the curtain. The whole eastern heaven is bathed in 
a pink flush before the rising sun appears over the 
rim of a low hill. The air is balmy and touched with 
the odor of violets. You feel that the spiritualized 
aura, or eidolon, of spring is abroad. If we were 
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pagan nature-worshipers, we might imagine it in the 
form of a young goddess, an exquisite filmy being, who 
comes floating over the woods and fields to kiss away 
all the asperity and surliness of grim old winter, and 
to thaw with her warm breath the icicles from his 
grisly beard. 

We are breathing the South to-day. The snow is 
melting in little, clear-voiced runlets that scamper away 
joyously to the rivulets. A blue jay flashes over the 
field. The chickadee sings in a branchy oak. It will 
be long before the naked trees take on the least mist 
of green and the warm hollows spot themselves with 
the first timid hepaticas and wind-flowers, as they push 
through the carpet of dank brown leaves. But some- 
thing we call the soul of nature is abroad. Dreamily it 
beckons from the blue shadows of the snow heaped 
around great tree-stems in the forest, mysteriously 
melting into depths of purple. It seems to smile at the 
somnolence of the world, as a mother smiles over the 
cradle of her sleeping child. 

It is a spirit in which we believe, though we have 
never seen it, only the places where it has just been 
and where the air is still warmed by its presence. It 
is a breath delicately tinged with strange, far-off odors 
that have come to touch our winter dreams, and make 
the lovely place down below the curve of the world 
seem only next door. Something seems to beat softly 
on the icy winter wall, — sl host of little wings, soft 
laughter, and gentle murmurous voices. It is fanciful 
to say the buds and flowers and tree blossoms and 
insects are trying to get in. But queer fancies will 
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sometimes fill the mind, and there are no days for 
dreaming better than the mild winter ones, when you 
feel the South, and have vague notions of old earth 
as a kind of sentient organism, with secret nerve and 
circulatory systems, that cause sensations and delicate 
monitions to flow from one part to another of the 
planet, with strong hypnotic influence that binds the 
frozen pole and the burning equator and makes known 
the times of waking and of sleep. Even the birds get 
secret messages they must obey, and hear a voice that 
speaks to them with love and confidence. The world 
thus becomes alive to us in quite a new way. It is no 
longer divided into kingdoms with hard-and-fast 
boundaries, but there is a sacred intelligence of all de- 
partments, of trees and rocks, the ground strata, the 
sky above, the sun-rays, the snow-clad mountains and 
the great ocean. All are thrilling in subtle concord to 
the last atom. This thrill of life and meaning passes 
into the soul of the poet, and strives for expression. 
It made Wordsworth a great bard, supremely gifted in 
sensitiveness to the spirit that informs the universe. 

We are mostly tongue-tied about these matters. We 
have at command no phrases that match our feeling. 
Only the hierarch, the great poet, can speak for us, and 
clothe in words the beautiful intimations that enchant 
our souls. But, unless he speaks what we have felt, 
he is no poet of ours, for the poet is only the inter- 
preter of what thrills in the common heart. There 
is a spiritual South that breathes at times in the winter 
of age. It holds a prophecy not of the literal, external 
spring, but of the transforming of human souls into a 
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new image. It is lightness and joy. Birds sing in our 
bowers, the sunlight glimmers on our streams. As 
we gaze, the hoar frost changes to soft green herbage, 
and the rime on the trees to tender leaves. 

It is the vision of the home of a redeemed race pal- 
pitating to the spirit that informs the universe. The 
spirit we variously name God, the infinite, the omnis- 
cient, the all-seeing, the all-loving, — not outside, but 
within his creation ; not apart from the human soul, but 
dwelling there in his chosen temple. This is an inspir- 
ing ideal of the real presence in all created things. It 
is a mount of vision where we can and must ascend at 
times, as Moses climbed Sinai, if we would be religious 
beings. Let us build a tabernacle there, if we cannot 
rear a perpetual dwelling-place. How dull and earthy 
should we become, were the path that leads back to our 
tabernacle grown up to brambles, or lost in waterless 
deserts where we might wander years, faithless and 
unre freshed by vision! 

It is vision that makes the breathing of the South 
on the winter air so precious, for suddenly our feet 
tread on flowers and beauteous grasses, the trees are 
hung with blossoms, and the sky is filled with twitter- 
ings and chirpings of happy feathered tribes. So with 
the breathings of the spiritual South. The beauty of 
love, of sacrifice, of devotion, of heroism, thrills us 
through and through, transports us, bewilders us with 
its splendor and power, and we say, This is, this must 
be, God, the transcendent experience, the moment for 
which we were made, when all mists and clouds roll 
away and we see the divine face to face. Our sorrow 
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has buried us in its abysses. The night of tears has 
been, oh! so long without a star, only the heavy rain 
falling upon our head; and the morning breaks, and 
in the glory of the sunrise a new conception of the 
sacred meanings of grief flashes upon the spirit, and 
life stands illimiined. We have felt the Soul's South. 



WHEN BIRDS ARE SILENT 

No one who watches the migratory habits of birds 
can doubt there is a certain form of consultation and 
method in their arrangements for departure. The little 
and large assemblies take place. The stubble field and 
roadside bushes are alive with wings. Scouts and 
vedettes are sent out to scan the heavens and gather 
signs of the times. What do those bright eyes see that 
gives them warning of some mysterious change that 
stops the urgency of song ? They need no "wireless" 
to tell them of the slow approach of something omi- 
nous. The whole atmosphere vibrates and relates its 
oracle to their sensitive little bodies. The molting 
season may coincide. Some change their nature when 
they drop their feathers, and grow into another aspect 
Bird life has many curious and beautiful problems 
even its students and lovers do not more than half 
understand. 

We wake now in the silver silence of the dawn, and 
long to hear the concert that for so many months has 
greeted the rising of the sun. But only one meditative 
cricket is chirping in the grass, and a single fledgling, 
just out of the nest, is trying its first notes on the ash 
bough near our window. These feeble sounds cannot 
fill the void made by the departure of the leafy choir. 
Three weeks ago that large empty nest on the white 
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oak limb was full of late-arriving, callow young. To- 
day not a nestling remains. The flitting was done, we 
know not how or when. 

We are just over the edge of the last month of sum- 
mer, and in a night the bird tenants have moved out, 
unmindful of the rent they paid in song. The whirr- 
ing wings, the scoldings and reproofs of the old 
mother, her busy search for worms, her agony of fear 
lest her nest be discovered, — all is over. It is the first 
touch of sadness that comes with the shortening days. 
Our little feathered friends were dearer to us than 
we knew. We remember how ready they were with 
instruments all attuned on that wondrous day, the 21st 
of June, the earliest dawn of the year, when sunset and 
sunrise seemed to clasp hands in glad accord. They 
have gone silent while it is still high simimer. There 
is no red in the maple top, no yellow on the nut-tree. 
The oak foliage is of darkest green, still thick and 
tufted, and the glorious maturity of the year over- 
broods like some great goddess bending from the skies. 
Magnificent clouds hang their decorations over the 
ripened, perfected earth. The streaming lights of 
evening touch the very heart of the green forest with 
orange splashes and a burning warmth of tone. The 
garden flowers are dressed like queens. Richness and 
splendor and gleaming lights spread a jeweled sheen 
over the world. The globing apples give out spicy 
scents, and the ripening grapes send a fragrant dash 
as from French and Italian vineyards. But the love- 
liest of our birds have flown. The splendid ones of 
whom we were so proud, only a few gray, nunlike 
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ones remain; and, when they shyly peep and chirp, 
there is no answering note. Gossamer webs tremble 
under the sowing of diamond dewdrops. Princess lace 
spreads its fleecy net everywhere. There are seeds 
and to spare along the waysides and in the field, but our 
favorite birds have gone. They heard a voice silent 
to us. Their little hearts beat with expectancy and 
hope, and they spread their wings, their aeroplanes, for 
the poetical flight. The air for them is mapped with 
innumerable routes as the earth is striped by roads. 
Insects are abundant still. Seed provender and store 
of crumbs is not wanting. Long gentle rains have soft- 
ened the earth and opened the way to rich larders of 
worms and grubs. But the birds could not stay for 
these things, though we fain would have tempted their 
appetities to keep them near us; but they had to go 
by some compelling law of nature, so we must wait 
until next spring for the return of our favorites, and 
who can say that we shall be here to welcome them ? 

So, as silence fills the trees lately vocal with bird 
songs, we think of those loved ones who have departed 
like them, summoned by an even more mysterious sign, 
for the birds will come again; but those who flitted 
and left the home void, fled from the sunshine and 
shadow of the old rooms, stopped not even at the 
door to smile and wave a hand. What can we expect, 
what can we hope for them? The birds have gone 
on a long journey, or are preparing to travel in happy, 
social flocks, wheeling through the sky, sailing on- 
ward, stopping to rest and feed in orchards, in fields, 
by bams and grain stacks, then rising to go onward 
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to the south lands, to the islands of the sea, perhaps 
to palm groves and live-oak forests, hung with long 
gray moss, to coverts in cypress woods, or to pleasant 
places about Southern homes. 

But our dear ones have migrated we know not 
whither, nor whether their journey was long or short, 
nor whether it lay east or west, north or south, nor 
whether they went on a lonely way or had mates and 
companions journeying with them. We would give 
much to know where those lands lie to which they have 
traveled. Oh, was there a guide for the tender little 
child who had never learned to walk alone, just escaped 
from his mother's arms ? Was there a heavenly nurse 
provided? The feeble old man and white-haired an- 
cestress and the young girl on the threshold of life, — 
were they supported and cheered by the way? We 
cannot trace them even as we trace the birds' flight 
through the blue vault. Our winged friends will come 
again next spring. Their song will ring again in the 
fruit-trees. Their little forms will make the oak sprays 
dance as they light joyfully upon them. They will 
come back as young as they were last year, and as 
tuneful and melodious; and, though the loved ones 
cannot make a flitting shadow in our sunshine or 
breathe a note of the high song of heaven in our ears, 
we may hope they are too happy to grieve over their 
limitations or, though they are faithful to their old 
affections, too ardent and aspiring to bend back on 
their past, but have their eyes turned to the glorious 
heights of being revealed rather than to the things left 
behind 



A SUMMER MORNING 

Our best or worst dreams come to us in the last 
hours of sleep, at least those we remember with 
pleasure or pain. Before we open our eyes something 
like a vague beam of light pricks through our eyelids. 
The black shadows are thinning away in gray fringes, 
and the melting away out of darkness is analogous to 
the first delicious emergence from sleep, when thought, 
too, is gray and mistily tender and unformed. 

This summer morning is the longest of the year. 
Light has come to its limit of expansion. To-morrow 
the great pendulum begins to swing back toward the 
other end of the arc. Little we think of these mighty 
sidereal processes that regulate our life on earth. Our 
course among the stars in the swing of the heavens 
means a few hours more or less for business or 
pleasure. Thank God if you have had the healthy 
slumber of a calm night, in cool air fragrant from a 
breath of dewy earth, the breath that growing things 
exhale under the dark nursing of the night. It is a 
country night singularly noiseless except for the secret 
whisper of leaves that seems to say, "Hush! hush!" 
behind a hand, the chirp of an insect drcMiingly awake, 
or a nesting bird singing a lullaby. The stars are 
winking back into the whitening sky. The earth is 
holding its breath. It is not death, but peace hovering 
over the house, 
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The gray of early morning is still an absence of 
positive light. It might be called the shadow of light. 
It is not easy to detect the first gleam that pricks the 
lock of darkness. On nights of illness, long and sleep- 
less, when the body and brain bum with fever, the 
soul longs for the coming of this half -born day, its 
soothing touch that lays a cool hand on the throbbing 
head, for it is then that sleep comes, and the torment 
is over for a time. Then the tired mother, awake all 
night with a sick child, will sleep, and a benediction 
breathes out of the day for such as suffer, ache, and 
weep. Still there is a gleam of hope so long as morn- 
ing shines out of the east This wondrous alterna- 
tion of light and darkness is like a dialogue, a per- 
petual conversation in which day unto day uttereth 
speech, and night unto night showeth wisdom. Its 
recurrence familiarizes us to the point of commonplace. 
There is nothing strange or wonderful in nature to 
those who, when they reflect, are not always penetrated 
by its wonder and mystery. Night would be a horror 
to us but for its alternation with day, but, knowing 
that light is sure to return, we see in it many aspects 
more beautiful and significant than those the light re- 
veals. 

Still it is more or less alien. Its attendant is fear, 
and its terror is painted black. We must have a clear 
conscience to love the night, unless we seek it for 
shelter from punishment. It is the tragic side of life, 
and the Eumenides, witches, and other malignant 
spirits are supposed to harbor in its shadows. It is 
the black divinity that has found a place in all reli- 
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gions. Each morning has the freshness and the glad 
design of a new creation in which the birds learned 
their songs. We can imagine they were all so de- 
lighted to see the sun on the morning of the first 
day they burst forth in a rapturous psalm of thanks 
and praise. 

It seems that all brave, courageous, cheerfully dis- 
posed people must be early risers, for with all the 
time there is, there is never half enough to satisfy 
the desires of lovers of the external world and life 
in the open air. To know every phase of the weather, 
every aspect of the sky and earth, to find roads in 
trackless forests as Thoreau could with no guide on 
starless nights but instinct, can afford but a limited al- 
lowance for sleep. The pathfinders who traversed 
and apportioned our great Western States were among 
the early risers who brushed the dew long before sun- 
rise, and their songs were not written in verse, but 
in the building of empires. A visitor was once driv- 
ing up a mountain road toward a settlement of summer 
boarders, and, conversing with the driver of the stage- 
coach, he (the driver) was led to say, 'Why, ma'am, 
there's folks boardin' up there from the city who don't 
get out of bed till after eight o'clock." His face as 
well as his tone conveyed vividly his surprise and con- 
tempt for such laziness. 

Do you know the old man who lives in a little red 
house at the corner of the road ? You ought to know 
him because he is so well satisfied with life, and so 
contented with his lot He has lost all of his imme- 
diate family, — a wife and children he loved, — ^and now 
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he lives alone, doing his own cooking, and keeping 
his house spick and span with cleanliness. He is not 
one of those untidy old men who leave the dishes un- 
washed all day and who seldom use a broom and dust- 
brush. The comers of his little kitchen are as spotless 
as your own, and the dishes upon the shelves as clean 
and shining. A slovenly old man is reprehensible, but 
this friend is the pink of neatness. Summer and 
winter he is up by four in the morning, and there is 
always something pleasant to do or to enjoy. In 
summer his garden is the best on the road where he 
lives. His early peas, sweet corn, and tomatoes are 
finer and larger than any others, for he is in league 
with nature in bringing them forward. When you ask 
him how it is done, he answers: "Oh, I get forrard 
early in the morning. A few hours' start every day 
makes all the difference." 

He sells none of his fine vegetables, but gives his 
superabundance to his poorer neighbors. There is a 
shady bench by his door that invites the tired passer-by 
to sit and rest. When you call on him he always has 
a little present for you, — a fine, rosy-cheeked apple, 
a luscious peach from the one tree in his garden, a 
bunch of grapes from his Concord vine. His garden 
is a book of poems of his composing, with the collabo- 
ration of the elements, — a whole system of philosophy. 
Not that he formulates anything beyond the simplest 
maxims of good living. But his garden sings and 
preaches to him, and the best hours are those still, 
dewy, fragrant ones when it seems the great, sublime 
Presence has just walked there in the cool of the day. 
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It is delightful to be coadjutor with this growing 
principle that always has a shining face to say good- 
morning to you, even before the sun is up to sparkle 
in the dewdrops on your flowers. The artist is a 
creator, but so is the gardener who finds delight in 
getting the very best out of every plant he tends. 
There is no wrongful competition in seeking to pro- 
duce the best beets, squash, potatoes, or egg-plant. 
The labor union can find nothing to complain of in 
such rivalry, neither can the walking delegate order 
you not to begin work at four in the morning, or to 
establish an eight-hour day. In your little garden you 
are as independent as a king. You have no boss but 
that most lenient and kindly one we call Nature. 

We must pity city folks because they have no gar- 
dens, at least the majority of them, and cannot work 
in them at four o'clock of a summer morning. Think 
of never smelling the good, wholesome soil with spade 
or hoe in hand, never enjoying the early freshness 
that is health and invigoration of mind and body, never 
tasting the aroma of your own cultivation, or the 
sweets of your toil in the succulence of your fruit! 
The city back yard is a ridiculous travesty of a real 
country garden. Like Mr. Guppy, one might weep 
between his clothes-line and the drying linen for the 
sight of a blade of grass growing between the stones. 
A country bird in such a back yard would indeed be 
a rara avis, and a child who knows nothing of nature 
but what it gets in such a place is, in a measure, as 
pitiable as a baby brought up in prison. 
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Of late It is the custom to throw open a certain 
number of back yards to the slum children, or, failing 
of that, to close certain city blocks to traffic, at ap- 
pointed times, that the children may have a little space 
to play in without incurring the danger of being run 
down by motor cars, heavy trucks, and drays. It is 
a good device, perhaps the best that can be arranged 
for little Gavroche and Cosette who carry out the 
babies from the tenements to play in the gutter. But 
how arid and unlovely! How unappealing to the 
imagination and the heart ! With the millions of un- 
occupied acres in our land, teeming with wild beauty, 
there is still no place for the average city child to play 
but a back street in a slum. 

So in the cool country summer morning, when the 
early birds are joyously intoning their matins, one has 
dreams and visions of the renovation of the world, 
preached by the enthusiasts who tell us that the time 
is surely coming when men will be kind, loving, just, 
and true ; then there will be no sickly, pallid, emaciated 
infants gasping out their little lives in the fetid air 
of city tenements, no wizened, underfed, serious chil- 
dren who have never learned to play on a green carpet 
under shade trees, or to pull wild flowers and make 
daisy chains, or to learn the songs of birds, or know 
the rapture of wood-walks, or running brooks tinkling 
away through beds of ferns and moss. These are 
the places where the joyless children will learn to 
laugh, and shout, and be glad with the new gladness of 
nature, for are they not the Father's little ones, and did 
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not the Master take them in his arms and bless them ? 
But the dream passes, and there is left only the 
pallid face of the child deprived of her birthright, 
and the ill-smelling street where she must spend her 
days. 



HARVEST APPLES 

There are aristocratic fruits as there are vegetables. 
You cannot compare the fine asparagus, delicious early 
peas, and the best sweet corn with the plebeian turnip, 
squash, and cabbage. So it is with fruits. Some are 
rare and mysterious in color and perfume, while others 
are commonplace. 

Nearly all wild fruits have a grade of their own. 
They are the primitives of the fruit kind, and serve as 
points of comparison with the splendidly developed 
varieties, which, if they recognize them at all, must 
regard them as poor relations. 

The apple is a democrat, for its species are widely 
developed over the face of the earth, and will grow in 
many kinds of soil, and its fruit is within the reach of 
all classes, even the poorest. There is no other for 
which we have cause to be more grateful, nor any that 
sustains and delights mankind more generously. It 
possesses a great range of fine flavors, and the uses 
to which it can be put are various. "Comfort me with 
apples," says the Scripture poet, and surely there is 
no fruk more comfortable, more rewarding to the 
cultivator. If you glance into the "Apple Book" of 
the State of New York, published by the State, you 
will be astonished at the splendid, the abundant vari- 
eties that glow pictured upon its pages. 
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As a fruit of mythic religious and classical signifi- 
cance there is none to equal it. In the Biblical story 
of creation the apple is strangely entwined with 
human destiny. So it is in the classic tale where the 
golden apple awarded by Paris to Beauty, instead of 
to Intellect and Power, brought on the Trojan War, 
set the world on fire, and changed the destiny of na- 
tions. But the curse of fatality long since departed 
from this favorite fruit, and, though never prosaic, it 
has become an economic item of no small importance. 
The period of the year when apples are no longer 
to be had in the market makes a gap in the housewife's 
comforts no other fruit can fill. 

So, when August comes round again, we have a 
vision of the harvest apple, the mellow, juicy fruit that 
ripens earliest of all the apple tribe, and seems to con- 
centrate all the sweetness and flavor of the summer 
within its globe. 

Happy the old farm-house garden that possesses 
these generous trees, great towers of verdure with low- 
hung branches, favorite places where birds nest and 
children hide in the thick, cool leafage. There comes 
to mind such a veteran tree, almost a centenarian, a 
wide-spreading bower of shade, with a vast trunk and 
great knees of branches, with delightful seats in their 
crooks and angles, where one could roost long sunny 
afternoons with a favorite book, a ragged doll for com- 
pany, and a kitten, black or gray, on the knee, that had 
to be chastised when gazing with too green and glassy 
an eye at the fledged birds fluttering among the leaves. 

What blissful afternoons were those ! With a well- 
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thumbed, dog-eared volume in hand, probably the 
"Swiss Family Robinson," of which one knew whole 
pages by heart, and with a sense of actually living the 
story in one's own person ! 

Below, beyond the garden, stretched rough pastures 
and belts of woodland, and nearer could be seen through 
t he lea fy boughs the turkey lot where the gobbler, a 
tremendous autocrat of vast size, could be seen admin- 
istering discipline to his lean, scraggy-necked flock, 
with the terrible rattle in his throat, while turkey-trot- 
ting with mincing affectations and high quaint step- 
pings it was well worth while to watch. Oh, what a 
delightful perch for observation was the best crotch 
of the old apple-tree, with the rosy fruit dangling near 
enough for all practical purposes ; and, as the shadows 
grew long, the sense of dewy coolness filled the air, 
the cows coming home to be milked, so sated with 
good, rich grass and clover one could almost smell 
the lacteal breath, the fragrance of the healthy kine. 

Swallows skimmed about the bam with their dip- 
ping, gliding motion, throwing the light from their 
wings, and insects chirped and hummed from every 
bush. Below stretched the garden, with its rows of 
currant-bushes, its thickets of blackberry vines, its 
straggling, old-fashioned flowers that had come up 
of themselves, self-sown; and, when the wind blew 
south, one caught the pungency of southernwood and 
rosemary and lavender and sweet marjoram. And in 
comers grew great bunches of striped grass and thick- 
ets of cinnamon roses and colonies of tiger lilies, while 
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the vegetables struggled for their rights amid this de- 
lightful confusion. 

And far away rose the blue hills and the valleys at 
their feet, gathering purple and rose, while the cow- 
bells and the distant sheep-bells and the barking of dogs 
and the clucking of hens as they strayed about picking 
among the mallows and plantains of weedy corners, 
mingled with the shrill insect chorus and the contented 
sounds made by early crickets. 

Then the long golden beams stretched eastward 
from the declining sun, streamed over the old home 
fields, touching the brook to molten splendor where the 
big, lazy trout turned up their speckled sides to the 
light, too cunning to be caught by pin-hook boys or 
even experienced old anglers. It has all vanished now 
like a dream, — the loved apple-tree, the picturesque 
garden, the cattle in the pasture, the very woods and 
fields, have suffered change, and live no more only in 
memory. 

The temptation that lies in the very nature of the 
apple has not yet worn out; and, strange to say, to 
pilfer apples when one is young and in good tree-climb- 
ing condition is not considered a heinous crime, for 
the appetite, measured by the opportunity, seems a 
valid excuse. However, no one can excuse such trans- 
gression, especially if he owns a fine orchard or fruit 
garden sufficiently handy for the application of the 
right by unwritten law to take fruit if it is found con- 
venient. Such precious fruitage must now be guarded 
as was the garden of the Hesperides, where grew the 
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golden apples, by a dragon, if the planters and owners 
thereof shall reap the benefit of their labor and care. 

There comes to mind an old orchard of choice fruit 
that long years ago grew by the roadside in a country 
district, — ^not on an obscure back road, but on a broad 
highway leading directly to the school-house. There 
were convenient stone walls bounding the highway on 
both sides, and grown up to shaggy bushes where for- 
bidden fruit could be concealed. 

The orchard was owned by a kind old man, the 
patriarch of the neighborhood, who had been a soldier, 
had fought in the War of 1812, and had even attained 
to the rank of captain. Retiring from business at too 
early an age, and having still some of the sap of youth- 
ful feeling in his veins, with nothing in the world to do 
but to amuse himself, he grew a little "dotty," it was 
thought, in his innocent fondness for children and 
young girls. He had faced cannon and fought with 
"bayonets," but still he was afraid of his stem and 
unrelenting wife, whose grim face could not be bright- 
ened by his sunny smiles. He found relief, therefore, 
from domestic gloom in writing poetry addressed to 
his favorite maidens, and in distributing among them, 
by daily visits, the choicest products of his orchard. 

These favorites were the prettiest girls and the most 
affectionate children who would sit on his knee and 
cuddle in his arms, while he told them wonderful 
stories of the old frontier life which he remembered, 
its hardships and pleasures. His home was childless, 
and he had adopted all the children of the neighbor- 
hood. His benevolent, simple goodness beamed from 
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his face, and smiled through the great steel-bowed 
spectacles he habitually wore. 

With all his generosity, kindness, and overflowing 
bounty to the youngsters of the countryside, they could 
not refrain from stealing his apples and hiding them in 
the bushes along the old stone walls for future use. 
The old spell of the original temptation was on them 
when they saw the rosy and golden fruit dangling so 
near in that lonely spot. Oh, the sweetness and deli- 
ciousness of those pilfered, water-cored seek-no-fur- 
thers, greenings, and Rhode Island pippins! What a 
tang of danger, of adventure, of risk and triumph the 
fruit had! How tame and tasteless all other apples 
seemed in comparison with these ! 

The dear old deacon never complained, never seemed 
to remark the perfidy of his little friends. Doubtless 
he knew it well enough, for he was not blind ; but he 
may have remembered the temptations of his youth, 
and thus been led to forgive the delinquents. The 
old man's form now lies under the sod, but some 
whiff of the delicious scent of his apples sometimes 
comes on mild August afternoons, borne on the wings 
of memory. 



TIMOTHY AND CLOVER 

Said an old fanner, surveying his wife's flower- 
garden, "How wonderfully them 'ere posies have bust 
out, but they ain't half as pooty as a hill of com 
wavin' in the wind." 

There are not many who will agree with the old 
farmer's point of view, but I must confess to having 
much sympathy with him, even from an aesthetic atti- 
tude. The ignorance of city dwellers about crops may 
pass as an accepted sign of superiority to such vulgar 
knowledge. How often I have been asked by urban 
friends the names of the commonest forest trees, — 
beech, birch, maple, ash, oak, chestnut, — all a curious 
puzzle! They have not learned the open inscription 
on leaf and bark of every tree, which you may 
read as in a book. 

A charming city lady, whose accomplishments were 
all confined to paved streets and small back yards or 
park drives, said to a country friend who was driving 
her out: "Why are you always talking about crops? 
What do you see in crops ?" "Oh, I see everything," 
the other cheerfully replied. "I see the world's bread 
and butter, and all the prosperity of the country, all the 
romance and beauty of life, as well. I see the great 
prairies waving with blonde wheat and glistening with 
the dark green banners of the com. I see the irri- 
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gated countries and the broad and fertile valleys, and 
the little narrow field of the poor farmer. I seem 
to see the whole meaning and sustenance of life in 
what comes from the field to the breakfast-tables of 
the world, and furnishes the supper, and fills the 
mouths of innumerable multitudes of hungry children. 
I seem to see it all in a ray of sunshine or a drop of 
rain, or the voice of the wind as it sweeps over the 
grain-field, whispering of fertility or barrenness, 
abundance or famine." 

Frank Norris, in his fine novels, traced the destiny 
of the wheat crop from the vast golden miles of Cali- 
fornia to the wheat pit of Chicago, and, had he lived, 
would have extended the story to the peasant of a 
Russian village, the ultimate consumer, the real raison 
d'etre of all this ferment in the bosom of the soil. 
So the sight of a wheat field or a breadth of com sets 
my imagination working at the great problems of life 
and destiny, the great economic and industrial ques- 
tions of to-day, gives a peep into the cupboards and 
larders of all lands, the interaction of the life-stuff 
of the fields with human thoughts, and all the subtili- 
ties of the brain. Such problems, in the last analysis, 
come right down to the ground. 

Did grass ever grow before as it has grown this 
year? We read of bursting bams, though we have 
never seen one explode from the weight of its stored 
riches, but, could such a phenomenon occur, it would 
be almost sure to happen this year. There is nothing 
more wonderful, and indeed more beautiful, than our 
cultivated grasses, to which the fragrant pink-tipped 
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clover IS allied. None of the species of new fodder 
science has evolved is half as delightful as timothy, 
our old and dear favorite. Can any sight be more 
noble and inspiring than a great field of this grass 
rolling to the base of wood-crowned hills, clean, with- 
out weeds, strong of stem, and with its long flowering 
tops many feet tall? How the wind plays and frolics 
with it, sheening and damaskeening its surface, as it 
sings a great song of prosperity and the riches of 
the earth! 

I remember many years ago coming over a long, 
tiresome Swiss pass in a jolting diligence, and descend- 
ing suddenly into a little valley hidden away among the 
vast snowy peaks and solemn glaciers. Belts of dark 
pines and firs rose to where the ice had set its seal of 
death, but in the very cup of the deep valley nestled a 
little farm. Bright streams and waterfalls flashed 
here and there down the steep foot-hills, where vine- 
yards climbed on narrow shelves and dizzy footholds 
of soil. But down, down in the depths the sun shone 
on a little farmstead surrounded by orchards of plum 
and cherry, and a garden bright with flowers. Bees 
were humming round the straw hives, and the black- 
bird was singing as only the European blackbird can, 
caroling in the pure gladness of his heart and the 
summer splendor. There were little haying-fields 
perched on the steep slopes, or wedged between rocks 
and torrents, where young, neatly clad girls, as charm- 
ing as in some rural scene on the opera stage, were toss- 
ing the hay with their deft rakes. 

What pictures memory paints of delicious scenes 
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when the odor of new-mown hay is in the air! But 
our own home fields, as we remember them in the early 
days, are the best of all, — ^the clover waiting, to be 
reaped, but spilling its fragrance freely as the wind 
stirs its rosy blossoms, while the bobolink, that delight- 
ful haunter of meadows, silenced all other birds by its 
braided strand of song, so bewitchingly merry and 
gay, — enough to shame a misanthrope into good be- 
havior and love of his kind. 

There are no such fields now as those of our youth. 
Machinery seems to have abolished them, or else age 
and practicality have rubbed the glamour from our 
eyes. Haying-time, though the hardest for the farm- 
er, was the best for the child. What joy to frolic in 
the tumbled field, to lie under the great black-cherry- 
tree, a perfect tower of shade, planted in the midst, or 
imder the majestic maple in the south comer, to watch 
the mowers and the horse-rake neatly ttu'ning the long 
windrows that laid the heavy grass in ridges ! Under 
the great maple, snugly tucked in the cool grass, lay 
the switchel-jug, which had wisely taken the place 
of the one-time whiskey-jug. I wonder if now the hot 
and thirsty haymakers refresh themselves with long 
draughts of switchel, that concoction of ginger, vine- 
gar, molasses, and water. Switchel, well shaken, was 
thought to be not so bad a drink. I notice in reading 
of the Roman emperor Julian that, when going to war 
with the Persians, he carried vinegar instead of wine 
to refresh his soldiers on their marches. So perhaps 
switchel was known and honored even in those far-off 
days. 
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How delightful was that particular south comer of 
the field, where the curdy white blossoms of the elder- 
berry and the clustered pink blooms of the pride-of-the 
meadow attracted bees in great numbers, whom it was 
pleasant to watch as they loaded their thighs with 
yellow pollen and flew off to their hives ! The butter- 
flies came in large numbers, and of rare beauty, — 
whole bevies of yellows, purples with crimson spots, 
and the splendid black and orange. The yellow ones 
came in little breezy flights and settled softly down on 
the elder-blows with the prettiest twitter of their 
wings. 

Pillowed on the hay under the towering maple, 
what a place that south comer was for day-dreams 
and delicious idle meditations, as one gazed up through 
blue gulfs of sky at sailing white clouds, or peeped 
at the thrush's nest in a near-by bush! Perhaps the 
men would be making a stack in a distant part of the 
field on one of those gloriously hot days when the 
earth is giving forth her strongest essences and her 
giant strength in response to the downpour of fervent 
rays tempered lightly by a cooling breeze. 

Slowly up from the underworld would come the 
black, threatening thunderpile, lazily gashed by the 
far-off lightning flash. The heat intensified, and solemn 
stillness crept abroad, silencing the birds, and the merry 
crickets chirping in the undergrowth. The sun was 
blotted out, thunder bellowing nearer. What an ex- 
citement in the field to get in the last load, to spread 
the drying hay; and, as the first big drops came 
splashing down, what a mighty race and scamper to 
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the bam for safety ! Then, how the torrent beat upon 
the great bam roof, frightening the swallows under 
the eaves ; and how one hid one's eyes from the light- 
ning's glare as the mighty artillery of the heavens 
crashed down with destructive fury! 

Oh, the idle, delicious, vagabond days when as a 
child you rode home on the load, swaying as on a 
moving moimtain, and scattering wisps along the high- 
way, then driving with the loud tramp of hoofs upon 
loose planks into the pleasant darkness of the interior, 
where the great mows were ready to be filled with the 
fragrant burden ! 

The love of the soil is a simple primal sentiment. It 
grew up when man lived closer to it than he does now, 
when he was almost as much rooted to the ground as 
an oak or a pine. Hence what is left of it is instruc- 
tive and semi-religious. It is not eloquent of words, 
but is deep and genuine. To own. a few acres of 
rather poor soil is a fortune to one who profits by his 
immaterial crops as well as by those he gathers from 
the top of the grotmd. 

The old-fashioned mode of farming is now despised 
and discredited. We are told it was wasteful, not 
profitable, carried on by guesswork and rule of thumb 
rather than by some hard-and-fast economic system. 
But what a paradise it made for the children whem 
their right to the benefits of the country were freely 
acknowledged; when gates were never locked, and 
fences were not made of cruel barbed wire, but of 
crazy rails easily climbed; when trout-streams were 
not preserved and watched, and all the nuts and wild 
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fruits were their perquisites if they chose to gather 
them. The privilege was shared by tramps, loungers, 
lazy folks, poets, and dreamers ; and the kind, generous, 
tolerant farmer took what was left of the products of 
his land. No great farm ordered on economic, scien- 
tific principles can ever look as lovely to childish eyes, 
as did the happy hunting-grounds of those old, easy, 
careless days, when all the children of the neighbor- 
hood shared the ownership of the land, and gathered 
its loveliest spoils. 
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